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FACT AND COMM ERT 





There is hardly anything in the world that some 
man’ cannot make a little worse and sell a little 
cheaper; and the people who consider price only, 
are his legitimate trade. 

Ruskin 


T is folly to assume that everything bought in a store 
must be of the better quality. There are plenty of 
people who cannot afford the better quality. They 
must buy something cheaper, or buy nothing. But 
the problem of the department 
store is to determine exactly 
how far it is to go in its appeal. 
The general tendency has veen 
towards cheaper goods—the tend- 
ency to pull down, seldom to build up store standards. 
Merchandise men everlastingly driving for volume 
sales have run riot in “mark-downs,” “clearances,” 
“bargains,” “specials,” and have as a result left a 
prejudicial effect upon the clientele that is discrimina- 
tive. 
We have only to glance at the tremendous strides 
of the jobbing trade to show how many small shops 
have cropped up and thrived upon the thousands of 
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people that the department stores’ have driven away 
from them. 

But, thank the Lord, all merchandise men are not 
wreckers ! 

A New York wholesale house received recently a 
letter from its.Chicago representative: The follew- 
ing is an extract: 


Mr. Lester Stevenson will: leave Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., next week to take charge of all the 
hoxse furnishing and decorating departments of 
Lord & Taylor. Lord & Taylor will get a first 
class man when they get Mr. Stevenson. He is 
the best man that has shown in Chicago for many 
years, He cares nothing about Bhai ke wants 
good stuff and insists on merchandising only good 
furniture, upholstery stuffs and anything else he 
deals in. 

We are glad to quote this comment. If Mr. 
Stevenson can accomplish results and hold for his firm 
a full share of the better class business that has been 
slowly drifting away from other department stores, it 
is well for others to think seriously along quality 
lines. 

Mr. Stevenson has no sympathy with cheap stuff. 
For the present he will take care of the upholstery 
merchandising and furniture, and in time will extend 


his supervision over allied departments. His theories 
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of merchandising are simply; given a store-following 
it is the duty of the store to give that following the 
greatest satisfaction. 

If the following is cheap anc commonplace, give 
it the cheap and commonplace so long as it satisfies 
them. Whatever you do, satisfy them. Don’t pull 
down your standards. Build up. 


VERY valuable contribution to the literature of 

the upholstery trade is Bulletin 1655 which has 
just been issued by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This bulletin is entitled: 
“The Control of Moth in Uphol- 
stered Furniture,” and is written 
by E. A. Back, Principal En- 
tomologist, and R. T. Cotton, 
Senior Entomologist. In its foreward it says: 


A GOVERNMENT 
BULLETIN ON 
Motu CONTROL 


“There seems to be no reason why woolen cover- 
ings cannot be maintained in good condition indefi- 
nitely, as far as moths are concerned, if owners would 
intelligently follow the suggestions for control dis- 
cussed in this bulletin.” 

The entire subject is covered very thoroughly 
and the bulletin is fully illustrated. Attention is called 
to the fact that moths in furniture are not necessarily 
due to the covering, but to the filling. ‘While sur- 
face feeding is always evident, feeding from beneath 
the covering is of a most insidious nature.” 

We recommend all who are interested to send for 
a copy of the bulletin complete. The remedial meas- 
ures given are many. 














T was not so many years ago that the small dealer 
was in a most despondent state over the activities of 
the department stores. The department stores threat- 
ened to close them all up. 
Today the department stores 
Wuy THE SMALLER by their penny wise and pound 
DEALER GETS THE foolish policies are creating and 
Hicu Cass TRADE encouraging serious competition. 
They are buying and selling 
so much on merely price appeal that they are edu- 
cating the people who want better stuffs to go else- 
where. That’s why there has been such a great de- 
velopment among the upholsterers in the opening up 
of small shops all over the country. 

We have right here in New York the case of the 
Paris Shop. Five years ago they were a negligible 
quantity. They carried curtains and bedspreads and 
small things of that character and called themselves 
“The Paris Curtain and Linen Shop.” Little by 
little they grew until now there’s a general system 
of ten stores with clever styles and good qualities. 
Their success wouldn’t have been possible in the old 
days when the department stores thoroughly satisfied 
the buying public. 

In Paris I asked one of the big wholesalers if he 
sold the Bon Marché and the Louvre. 

“Oh no,” said he, much disgusted, “we sell only the 
small shops.” ; ’ 

And if the department stores of America don’t 
change their policy and give great2r libertiss to their 
buyers, most of whom are capable men but tied 

down, it won’t be long before they will have to be 
satisfied with cheap trade only because it’s not alone 
the decorator who is controlling the big. quality 
business, it’s the little shop, particularly in the large 
cities, the neighborhood shop. 


N opportunity to spend from one to two and a 

half months in Italy, Germany, France, Eng- 

land, and Austria, studying Interior Decoration is giv- 

en by an organization headed by Lewis K. Hastings 

known as the European Re- 

A ForricN Stupy search Tours, Room 1727, 420 
Lexington Ave. 

Mr. Hastings is a lecturer 
and designer and has been asso- 
ciated with Lord & Taylor as an educational style 
advisor. He is well qualified to guide the student in 
Interior Decoration, Tue tour embraces the im- 
portant art centers of Italy, France, Normandy. and 
the English provinces. 

The complete itinerary begins with the sailing 
on June 5th. . 


OPpporTUNITY 





Map showing the high spots of interest covered in the tour for 
decorators mentioned in text above. 
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STANDARDIZING THE DECORATOR*’S CONTRACT 


A SUBJECT WHICH HAS BEEN DISCUSSED FROM MANY 
ANGLES. WHY A SATISFACTORY GENERAL CONTRACT 
FORM CAN NOT BE EVOLVED 


HE cut throat competition among decorators has 

led the Decorators’ Club, Inc., the women’s or- 

ganization, to plan a contract form which would pledge 

an adherence to certain provisions and standardize the 
relations between decorator and client. 

It is a big subject. It’s one that the men have 
struggled with for years, but the Men’s Society have 
never been able to cope with it. They have been 
floundering; they have never been able to formulate 
anything that could be universally adopted ; because no 
detailed “form” will apply equally to the large job and 
the small job, the large decorator and the small decora- 
tor, the large client and the small client. 

There is just one thing that ought to be made the 
subject of a contract, and that’s terms of payment. 

When decorators buy they buy on distinct terms 
and have to live up to them or be adjudged “poor pay,” 
“slow,” or “undesirable.” If they.expect advantageous 
treatment from the wholesaler they must pay promptly, 
and to do that they must be paid promptly. 

Western decorators are much more exacting with a 
client than their Eastern brethren. Years ago the 
Tobey Furniture Co. instituted a scale of payments 
from a client requiring 25% when the order was signed, 
25% when half finished, 25% when completed, and 
25%, 30 days thereafter, this plan giving them a work- 
ing capital. 

A wholesaler puts on his showroom ticket a price 
that is subject to 3314% discount and there is a further 
discount of 6%, 10 days, or 5%, 30 days. ‘Where ‘the 
sale runs into piece lots instead of cut lengths there are 
other discounts. To the legitimate furniture manufac- 
turer who actually makes and sells to the trade there is 
another 10% excepting on panels, seats and backs, or 
unit articles. 

To meet these fixed obligations, the decorator, in 
many cases, makes a contract on the basis of cost plus 





percentage, but even so simple a plan is difficult because 
so many decorators are unable to estimate “cost.” 

To most of them it means simply material and 
making ; they don’t figure other overhead. 

With others, in order to get the order they juggle 
with the wholesale figures, split commissions, split dis- 
counts, and when the bills are settled they find they 
have made no money. They don’t know “cost.” They 
don’t take into account, work of laying out plans, shop- 
ping and consultations, all of which adds to their over- 
head. Few of them make any charge for this pre- 
liminary service although before me I have a letterhead 
of a western house at the top of which is the notification 
that “all time spent in laying out of plans, shopping and 
consultation is charged for by the hour.” And few of 
them exact definite settlement, and that means to meet 
their own bills they have to borrow the money and that 
is part of the cost they hadn’t calculated. 

I have in mind a Pittsburgh millionaire who asked 
a half dozen decorators io plan the furnishings of his 
new home. They all responded but only one of them 
got the order. The rest suffered to the extent of 
$4,000 or $5,000 for artists’ work and personal attend- 
ance. 

Only one of them had the nerve to send in a bill 
for time wasted. Why not? You couldn’t waste a 
plumber’s time without paying for it! It was not a 
case where they had solicited the work which placed the 
cost upon them. The shoe was on the other foot. 

Formulating a decorator’s contract might be an 
easy matter if conditions were all within the control 
of the decorator, but they are not, and until the ramify- 
ing complexities of the decorator’s business dealings 
with the wholesaler are ironed out there will always be 
trouble. 

Said a decorator. “We appreciate the service of 
the wholesale house, and while it is very much to our 


































































































































































































































































































Some of the decorator’s financial difficulties and handicaps will be over- 
come by having his clients agree upon terms of payment and by insisting 
that they live up to those terms. 


interest to take our customers to a sales floor filled 
with a stock that we could never hope to carry, it leads 
to complications, And here’s where some of our trou- 
bles begin. 

“The client once admitted to the wholesale source 
of supply is always looking for concessions. One deco- 
rator will allow a 10% discount off the ticket price, an- 
other 20%, another 3314%, and this 334%4% discount 
offers leeway for all sorts of scalping. 

“If every decorator was pledged to give none of his 
trade discounts to his client he would see a way to make 
a decent profit.” 

Said a Fabric Importer. “The ideal way to take 
care of the situation would be through the medium of a 
sliding scale of discounts according to rating through a 
Trade Bureau or Clearance House classifying all deco- 
rators. The man having an establishment with rent, 
workroom overhead, and stock and good credit would 
be entitled to one rating, while the woman who works at 
home with her office in her hat is given another—as a 
matter of fact she ought to buy at retail and thus en- 
courage the retailer to carry better goods. 

“If every customer had a rating standard secured 
through a central bureau it would automatically fix the 
discounts. 

“The same system should be applied to the furni- 
ture manufacturers and the 10% discount from whole- 
sale should only be accorded to the man who actually 
makes upholstered furniture for the trade. 

“Under present conditions the fabric man hesitates 
to arbitrarily discriminate and settle these points. But 
if the wholesalers had an association to fix the status of 
every customer there would be no embarrassment. It 
would not be in restraint of trade, it would simply cover 
discount ratings. Of course, one can pick flaws with 
the idea but it has possibilities.” 

Said a Furniture Manufacturer. “T’ll admit that 
the general system by which the wholesale furniture 
manufacturer allows anybody access to the showroom is 
accountable for most of the decorator troubles. We 
have followed the fabric man in the custom, but I am 
satisfied that the big discounts are a mistake and I 
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would like to see them checked. 


“A decorator comes into our place and says to his 
client: ‘Don’t worry about prices that you see on the 
tickets they don’t mean anything.’ It’s a very common 
thing for me to overhear some decorator hungry for the 
job tell a client that she can have all the discounts. 


“What the trade ought to do is to eliminate this 
tendency and restrain the scalper. 


“Every picayune buyer knows about these dis- 
counts and the public at large is being invited in and 
educated to look for them. If the discounts were cut 
to 10%, it would certainly reduce the range of scalping. 
As long as 334%4% off is allowed at the outstart of a 
transaction, the client gets the idea of big graft.” 


Said a lawyer. “No contract or agreement can be 
ever made'that is fool proof and law proof. I have in 
mind a Cleveland decorator who did a job for a Phila- 
delphia client afd had it all tied up with a contract that 
covered every detail, and he did a good job. But after 
collecting $1,500 on account he ran up against all sorts 
of claims for allowances. He had to come on from 
Cleveland and bring his books and witnesses only to find 
the case postponed again and again, and finally worn 
out and disgusted we advised him to take $1,000 in 
settlement and forget it.” 


Decorating and furnishing is a complex subject. 
The best the decorator can do is to analyze each job by 
itself and each client by himself. No two jobs and no 
two clients are alike. 


“The decorators should know what the cost is and 
cover it, and then fix terms of payment that will enable 
them to meet. their own obligations.” 


Said an efficiency man. “It strikes me that the 
whole subject can be reduced to simple methods. If 
the job is a big job there is justification for elasticity 
of terms and prices. If it is a small job terms and 
prices should be rigid. 

“No decorator can make any money if his clients 
take all the discounts and the decorator gets only cost 
plus, unless cost includes charges for consultations, time 
charges, service charges, capital investment, as well as 
regular overhead, and to all this add prompt collec- 
tions.” And while we are on the subject it might be 
well for us to warn the decorator once again to make 
certain that his system of figuring costs is correct. 
So many work from a wrong basis and thereby lose 
a percentage of profit. 

But it’s a big subject and the men whose views 
we have outlined are big men. Perhaps if all those 
interested were brought together for conference some 
good might result. And in the meantime. with so many 
interests involved, we fear that a standard contract 
between conscientious decorators and their clients would 
place the few at a disadvantage with the many. C. R. C. 











WHERE HAVE THE 
PROFITS GONE? 


WHERE MARK-UP IS TOO LOW PROFITS CEASE 
ACTUALLY TO EXIST ALTHOUGH THEY MAY BE 
PRESENT IN THE MERCHANTS’ MISTAKEN THEORY. 


HERE is probably no subject about which the 

average merchant has worried to a greater de- 
gree in the last year than the subject of. profits. With 
business considerably reduced in volume and with 
price standards forced to new low levels, it is small 
wonder that the statement was made recently that 
“every big dry goods store in New York City, except 
two, was ‘in the red’ last year.” We do not vouch for 
the truth of this statement, but we are prepared to 
believe that it might be correct. 

In June of last year we published an article show- 
ing how much it cost to give discounts from the prices 
of retail merchandise. This article disclosed some 
startling facts concerning the dangerous relationship 
to the profit column of percentage reductions in the 
form of discounts. 

In the present article we purpose to show the inner 
workings of the percentage principle as related to 
mark-up and profit because we have reason to believe 
that a large number of retail merchants have incorrect 
conceptions of the relation that mark-up percentage 
bears to profit percentage. 

The average buyer figures somewhat in this way: 
Cost of Article Purchased: $10.00 
Add SO% 3st ak eae ee 5.00 

Selling Price 
So far the transaction has been a simple matter of 
addition, and if you were to ask him how much profit 
was made on the article he sold for $15.00, he wouid 
readily answer 50%, because he has confused mark- 
up with profit, which, although similar, are two very 
different things, zs the mer- 
chandise office very quickly 
demonstrates by an analysis of 
his figures. 

A mark-up of 50% of 
the cost price of an article 
must include all the costs of do- 
ing business such as rent, light, 
heat, advertising, insurance, 
promotion, traveling expenses 
and wages of all kinds. It must also include a definite 
sum as profit, otherwise the business will have no earn- 
ing capacity. In arriving at the total percentage that 
any one of these items bears with relation to the busi- 


A TRUE SELLING PRICE IS 
DERIVED BY THE ADDITION 
TO COsT OF OVERHEAD 
AND PROFIT PERCENTAGES 
BOTH BASED ON SELLING 
PRICE AND NOT ON COST 
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Sometimes the desire to give the customer a great deal 
for her money creates absurdly low mark-up; more 
often it is caused by the merchants misconception of 
the relationship between cost, overhead, and profit. 


ness, it must be figured against the selling price, thus 
when lumped all together and divided by the total 
amount of sales the result gives a definite percentage 
of what it costs per dollar to do business. 

Take any one of these items individually, for in- 
stance profit, which is our present consideration, and 
a little figuring will clearly demonstrate that the fig- 
ures included in mark-up to represent profit are not the 
profit percentage of the selling price. Fifty percent 
mark-up added to cost no more represents a 50% 
profit than 25% added to cost would take care of a 
25% selling expense. 

Presuming that the overhead of a store transac- 
tion is 27% and that the profit requirement is 33%, if 
only these percentages are added to the cost of the 
article we get a wrong deduction as follows :— 

WRONG DEDUCTION 











Cost of Article ........... aNd $10.00 
Add overhead 27% .......... 2.70 
Add Profit 33% z 3.30 

Selling Price $16.00 





The selling price thus arrived at ($16.00) un- 
doubtedly represents the common understanding of 
mark-up relationship to profit and overhead, but that 
it is totally wrong is easily discovered when analyzed 
for proof in this manner :— 
PROOF 
Selling Price 2 cccconn $16.00 
Deduct Overhead 27% 4.32 

$11.68 
Deduct Cost: .:.......ias $10.00 


Balance as profit ..... $ 1.68 
Expected Profit 33% of 


SIGOO es $ 5.28 
Actual Profit ....... epee 1.68 
Profit Shrinkage $ 3.60 





In this case an expected profit of $5.28 has been 
reduced to $1.68, or in other words, the profit on the 
transaction is $3.60 less than it should be due to a 
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faulty system of calculation, and this would un- 
doubtedly be the answer to the mystery of “shrinking 
profits” in many mercantile businesses. 

As a matter of fact a mark-up of $6.00 on a 
$10.00 cost is less than half of what it ‘ought to be to 
meet an overhead of 27%, and a profit requirement of 
33%. Correctly figured the actual mark-up would be 
as follows :— 

RIGHT DEDUCTION 


oo te |. Rai SRSE NM ire AA Ae $10.00 
Mark up for overhead — 6.75 
Mash: tap: $00 Q000 2 es 8.25 


Selling Price ................. ssesipuebuine . $25.00 

In this way we arrive at a a selling p price e of $25.00 
which is actually 2% times the original cost price, and 
to the man who immediately exclaims “ridiculous,” we 
would commend the following analysis :— 











PROOF 
Selling Price ........ ~isihaisdadetiaeathaastopnsinalma teen $25.00 
Deduct Overhead 27% Sonadiccieln 6.75 
TI cinsiccepicceinssitin leghiahiapdiastiekes didhisnds esiaibill $18.25 
Deduct Profit 33% of sellimg price 2 eccccccceceenn 8.25 
Balance, (Original COSt.) eccccccccssccueceucesneenneescen $10.00 


If this selling price seems high, it is because profit 
requirements and overhead are high, because only from 
a selling price equivalent to $25.00 can 60% be taken 
for overhead and profit and leave as a remainder the 
original cost price of $10.00. 

There is no way that we know of that one can 
figure profit and cost of doing business on merchandise 
cost and prove satisfactory results. They must be 
figured as a percentage of selling price because per- 
centage costs of doing business relate to total sales. 
The difficulty of correctly calculating selling percent- 
ages to cover definite fixed elements arises from the 
necessity of turning dollars and cents of known out- 
lay into percentages of a given selling price. 

There is an easy way of determining what the 
given selling price should be with reference to the orig- 
inal cost of an article and a known overhead and pro- 
fit percentage. If for instance we know that the cost 
of doing business is represented as 27%, and that the 
profit requirement is 33%, we have determined that 
the selling price of afi article must show these items 
in a proportion of 60% of the total. This leaves 40% 
to be accounted for as the original cost of the article. 
If we determine that the original $10.00, the cost of 
the article, is 40% of an ultimate selling-price, the 
necessary selling price can be found by determining 
the ultimate figure of which $10.00 would be 40%. 
This we do very easily by dividing 40 into $10.00 as 
below :— 

Divide cost by its percentage of selling price, 
thus 
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Forty goes into $10.00 twenty-five times, add two 
cyphers to this and the correct selling price $25.00 is 
obtained. 

40) 10.00(25 
80 
200 
200 

As a handy method of determining profit per- 
centage relationship to cost and mark-up the following 
scale will be of assistance, 


To provide 44% gross profit add 5 % to cost 
a ee es 
‘ . e Me eos , a 
0 er 
# "a 9%” * |} El “Zeca 
£ 2 is:  ” cs a ae 
PAK, or 163%4% =” ~ 5 ae 
if ° DD % ” = ae ee 
: 23 Jo “ ¥3 oe. 
‘i 2s os, ee . * |. oe eo 
‘ a” i es hi, "Tenet 
+ ee ee: * 


334% ” ” ” 50 % ? ” 


” ” 37U% ”? ” ” 60 % ” ” 
” %? 40 % ” ” ” 6674 % ” ” 
” ” 42344 % ” ” ” 75 - % ” ” 


50 % ” 9? ” 100 % ” ” 





OLD SILVER 


ORTY years ago interior decorators knew little 

about American silverware. Today it must be 
considered same as all antiques. Notwithstand- 
ing the vogue for china and glassware old silver is a 
possession confined perhaps to the few but treasured 
beyond all consideration of commercialism. 

There have been a number of books on the subject 
but most of them are too expensive for popular use. It 
has remained for The Century Co. to bring out a vol- 
ume of unusual value. It bears the imprint of authen- 
ticity because the work of C. Louise Avery of the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts, Metropolitan Museum. 

It. is a very exhaustive volume generously illus- 
trated, and covers the whole field of American silver- 
ware of the XVII and XVIII Centuries divided into 
geographic as well chronological periods. The author 
impresses one with her soundness and competence, and 
no decorator who can afford four dollars should fail 
to add it to even the most limited library. 

Interested as we are in the subject we scan the 
book and fail to find in.its preparation or its contents 
anything lacking to an understanding of quality and 
values. 















THE CHARLES OF LONDON 
EXHIBIT AT THE RECENT 
ANTIQUES EXHIBITION 


This room was awarded a 
gold medal for the best 
installation shown. 




















A SILVER MEDAL WAS 
AWARDED TO Lk. ALOVOINE 
& CO. FOR THEIR EXHIBIT 
AT THE RECENT ANTIQUES 
SHOW 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


IN TWELVE 


YEARS THIS ORGANIZATION 


HAS GROWN $O REMARKABLY THAT NOW 
A THREE MILLION DOLLAR BUILDING 


iS DEVOTED SOLELY 


UST twelve years ago in the January number of 
J the “Upholsterer” 1919, we published a prelim- 
inary article recommending to the trade and to the 
college of the City of New York, the importance of a 
system of co-operation, that would enable the City 
College, then beginning under Wm. H. Dooley the 
nucleus of a course in the study of textiles, at 138th 
Street and Convent Avenue, the advantages of enlarg- 
ing these studies and bringing them downtown where 
the benefits of the course could be made available to 
the younger men of the upholstery trade. We pro- 
posed, in effect, that the school building at the corner 
of 23rd Street and Lexington Avenue should be made 
use of for the purpose of establishing evening lecture 
courses, and that in that location the textile trade could 
co-operate in furnishing the nucleus for a museum of 
textiles that would in time grow into one of the most 
important educational developments of the New York 
School system, with direct application to the require- 
ments of one of the city’s major industries. 

Within the next thirty days we had been advised 
of the endorsement of the project by a number of 
representative firms in the upholstery textile industry. 
It had been endorsed by the Upholstery Association 
of America, by the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of 
New York, and this endorsement had influenced the 
authorities of the College of the City of New York 
to the extent 
that they had al- 
ready planned 
the establish- 
ment of a Tex- 
tile Institute in 
the school build- 
ing on 23rd 
Street. By mid- 
summer of that 
year the Textile 
Institute, for so 
it was now call- 
ed, had 


*~ 


TO TS HOUSING 


the Bureau of Vocational Activities of the New York 
Public Schools, being removed to the building for- 
merly P. S. No. 26 at 30th Street, where it occupied 


_ the whole building as the New York School of Ap- 


plied Textile Art. 

This building had nineteen classrooms, two large 
assembly rooms, science room and carpenter shop, and 
the Upholstery Association of America, under the 
leadership of Geo. McGeachin, then president, under- 
took the solicitation of machinery and equipment which 
would enable the school to begin to function with the 
major equipment of weaving machinery, dye laboratory, 
etc., in the fall of that year, which it did with practically 
fifty thousand dollars worth of machinery donated or 
loaned to the school by the manufacturers of textile 
machinery and chemical laboratory equipment. 

Throughout all of this preparatory growth, Wm. 
H. Dooley, instructor of the first courses at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, was the inspiration and 
the guiding spirit of the enterprise. Mr. Dooley had 
a large vision of the importance of textile education 
to a city like New York, where textiles of various sorts 
and for various purposes, were not only one of the 
leading industries of the city, but the textile business 
centered in and around Manhattan was of such mag- 
nitude that it influenced the textile development of the 
entire world. This vision coupled with the loyal sup- 
port of influen- 
tial factors in 
the upholstery 
textile field and 
of equally en- 
thusiastic sup- 
porters in other 
fields, has final- 
ly found its full 
fruition in the 
erection of a 
special High 
School Building 








out- on West 18th. 
grown the facil- Street between 
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The new $3,000,000 structure which will be devoted to the Textile School 
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million dollars, which early next. month will open its 
doors as the first Textile High School to be built, and 
equipped to provide a complete education for the tex- 
tile field. 

Mr. Dooley, whose name adorns the bronze plaque 
in the entrance hall of the school as its principal, has 
finally realized his ambition to give not only to the 
student body of New York City, but to the textile 
industries, the facilities of a combined textile school 
and museum that will be a center of information con- 
cerning every phase of textile study. 

The school at 124 West 30th, to which we have 
already referred, opened in the fall of 1919 with 8&4 
students and three teachers. It has since developed so 
that it occupied four annexes, but the new school will 
have a capacity for 4,000 students and a corps of 168 
teachers. Some idea of the completeness of its plan- 
ning will be found in the following outline of its fa- 
cilities. 

The day school offers academic and textile work, 
consisting of four years of English, one year of United 
States history, civics, economics, science, mathematics 
and textile subects. Students are permitted to take 
foreign languages if they wish to do so. 

The textile courses are divided into five groups: 

1. Marketing of Textiles, offering (a) office prac- 
tice, stenography, typewriting, and secretarial work 
relating to textiles; (b) accounting and cost finding, 
stock room, and shipping department work; (c) dis- 
play work, window dressing, salesmanship, etc. 

2. Manufacturing of Textiles, offering courses 
that prepare the students to become spinners, weavers, 


finishers, dyers, experts in cloth analyses, mill-wright- 
ers, electricians, machinists—relating to textile work, 
experts in mechanical drawing, drafting, etc. 

3. Chemistry and Dyeing Course which enables 
the student to go into textile houses and do chemical 
and biological testing, etc. 

4. Applied Textile Design—for students with ar- 
tistic ability—enabling them to become designers of 
printed fabrics, cotton, silks, rayons; Jacquard de- 
signers; photo-engravers; interior decorators with 
knowledge of architectural drawing; designers of hand 
decorated fabrics, etc. 

5. Draping Costume Design—offering work in 
dressmaking, millinery, and stylist courses. 

In addition there is a General Textile course that 
combines textiles with general education so that stu- 
dents may go to higher institutions—schools of busi- 
ness administration, art, engineering, or textile schools 
of college grade. 

The school offers evening as well as day courses 
for those already engaged in the trade. There are 
many young men and women who owe their positions 
in the commercial and industrial world today to the 
training they received, under inadequate conditions, in 
the Textile High School. : 

The new school will have facilities, both day and 
evening, to meet every requirement for training not 
only in technical education but also in physical educa- 
tion. The school has splendid gymnasiums, swimming 
pool, court for handball, soccer, etc. 

The school contains a complete cotton mill, spin- 


(Continued on page 139) 














Side walls and door included in the Flayderman Sale recently held at the American 
Association-Anderson Galleries and at which some interesting McIntire pieces were sold. 














ROLLERS ENGRAVED 


BY PHOTOGRADBRY 


A NEW PROCESS OF PRODUCING UNUSUAL 

EFFECTS IN PRINTED FABRICS DESCRIBED BY 

ELMER P. SCOTT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FINISHING CO. 


BOUT three years ago the first photographically 
A engraved rollers were made practical and put 
into regular production. The progress has been 
steady rather than rapid, and many of the difficulties in- 
cident upon the development of a new process have 
been overcome, as is proven by the increasing demand 
for this method of fabric decoration. Also, we are 
broadening its scope for further uses and experiments. 

Making an analysis of the types of photographi- 
cally engraved merchandise on the market to-day, we 
find several varieties but only three distinct classes. 

First: Straight black and white corresponding to 
the ordinary half-tone engraving familiar to us 
through its use for the reproduction of photographs 
for magazine or newspaper illustrations. This is the 
type used for the reproduction of toiles, also for the 
combination with pantagraphically engraved rollers to 
reproduce the effect of hand-stipple blend and the 
hand-engraved rollers. These types are illustrated in 
examples 1-A, 1-B and 1-C. 

Second: Color separation or process work which 
consists of reproducing a multi-color design with .all 
of its fine shadings and blends of color by the use of 
only the three primary colors, Red, Blue and Yellow. 





No. 1-A—Waverly print in single color reproducing the effect 
of an antique. 





No. 2-A---An experimental piece in pastel effect. 





No. 2-B—A Waverly print, richly multicolored. 


This is accomplished by a process of color separation 
by the use of camera filters which reduce all the de- 
sign tones to the three primary colors mentioned above. 
The color filters are made up of the secondary colors, 
that is to say, the colors which are made up by the 
mixing of any two primary colors: red and blue make 
violet ; red and yellow make orange; and blue and yel- 
low make green. The design which may have count- 





Editor’s Note:—Mr. Scott, who has been experimenting with photo- 
engraved printing rollers for a number of years has in this brief 
description of the process epitomized the results of a vast amount of 
research and years of pioneering effort. 



















less colors and blends is first filtered through one of 
these colored filters for instance the green. When the 
design is filtered through this filter it has the prop- 
erty of neutralizing all of the variations and grada- 
tions of the blue and yellow tones in the design leav- 
ing only the red, which is complementary to green, to 
be recorded on the photographic plate. 

The orange filter composed of yellow and red 
neutralizes all of the various shades of red and yellow 
and allows only the complementary blue to be photo- 
graphed. 

The violet filter composed of red and blue neu- 
tralizes the shades of these colors and allows the com- 
plementary yellow to be photographed. 

Thus we have the entire color spectrum of the 
design reduced to the three primary colors of red, 
blue and yellow, and a composite of these three colors 





No. 2-B—A sharp line effect like a steel engraving over 
different backgrounds in solid colors—J. H. Thorp & Co. 
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No. 1-C—A single color print toile design by Montague & Co. 


in the various strengths recorded in the photograph 
gives a full reproduction of the design in all of its 
delicate shadings and blends. 


This process offers unlimited opportunities, but 
at the present time requires further development in 
the printing and production department. For instance, 
there is quite a variation of color caused by the pres- 
sure of the engraved roller on the fabric being printed. 
The sequence of the rollers in their application to the 
fabric is of the utmost importance, thus, where clear 
yellow and delicate variations of shades of this color 
are required it has been found that the yellow roller 

(Continued on page 139) 





No. 1-B—A Waverly print showing the combination of 


photographic engraving wit 
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hand stipple blend effects. 
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No. 3—The phototone process on a coarse Russian linen.— 
Robert McBratney & Co., Inc. 
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MODEL STORES 
MEAN RETAIL PROFITS 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


AN ADDRESS RECENTLY GIVEN OVER THE 
RADIO BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


HERE has been a torrent of discussion, during 
these past months, as to the causes of our pres- 
ent business difficulties. I do not know of a more vital 
issue now pending before the troubled business com- 
munity of the nation than the problem of bettering 
the status of the retailer. Please understand me cor- 
rectly. I most emphatically do not mean by that the 
bolstering up of that small percentage of hopelessly 
unfit shopkeepers who ought to go back to callings less 
perilous than merchandising—callings which they may 
have left through the delusion that success in retailing 
simply involves knowing how to tie up neat packages. 
I have often maintained that our leaders of busi- 
ness thought, both official and otherwise, have given 
far too little attention to this vital task of helping the 
retailer. Remember that he occupies what is by ail 
odds the most crucial position in our entire commer- 
cial structure. He stands at the point where produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution, and all the other 
functions of this vast system of economic action, 
which we call business, come to an end and consump- 
tion begins. 

Consequently, if anything impairs his efficiency, 
if his shelves stagnate, if congestion clogs his store- 
room, if his profits melt away, it is not going to be 
“just too bad for him—a little extra business for the 
bankruptcy courts.” If I mention our total bank- 
ruptcy losses last year at something over 600 million 
dollars—a great deal of it through tragedies in retail- 
ing—please do not just yawn that “you had rather not 
be bothered with such tiresome statistics.” Those 
prodigious losses must be paid by some one, and, as 
usual, that means you and me and the rest of the 
army of 122 million consumers. 

As our insurance friends would put it, the com- 
mercial “life expectancy” of most retailers is shock- 
ingly short. What have been the fateful items on the 
fever-charts of the unfortunates who have failed to 
survive the struggle? At once a chorus of “special- 
ists” arises to present an immediate diagnosis. Leav- 
ing out of account the influence of the present tempo- 
rary depression, the ailing retailer, they assert, is be- 
ing bedeviled by a veritable phalanx of fire-breathing 








dragons, assailing 
him on every hand— 
chain-stores, mail-or- 
der houses and their 
retail branches, 
house-to-house so- 
liciting, and other 
commercial monsters 
similarly dire. I 
would not for a mo- 
ment belittle that 
competitive factor. It 
is ever-present, some- 
times in most vicious, 
reprehensible form— 
and in those cases the 
proper measures of 
the law should be ap- 
plied. But it has been our experience here in the De- 
partment of Commerce, in the course of endeavoring 
to help literally thousands of small retailers, that pos- 
sibly many of their deeply-rooted troubles lie much 
nearer home than they are some-times willing to 
recognize. It was the old Greeks who coined that 
most concise of adages: “Know thyself,” And a 
course in introspection—a frank examination of one’s 
own establishment and methods—could often work 
healing miracles in the modern retail trade. Before 
blaming our trouble on the fellow next door (and I 
am not saying that he has nothing to do with it) let 
us make sure that there is nothing the matter right at 
home. 

I imagine that some of you may be a bit weary of 
the word “efficiency.” But, nevertheless, one can 
hardly repeat too often that efficiency is the indispen- 
sable requisite for the independent retailer who ex- 
pects his store to yield a satisfactory profit to-day. 
And store arrangement—store appearance—forms a 
potent phase of efficiency that is too often slighted or 
completely overlooked. 

Retailers must bear in mind that the present-day 
market is a buyer’s market; the consumer is pre-em- 
inent. There are so many stores, competition is so 
keen, the prospective customer has such ample means 
of swift movement and consequently has such a free 
choice of places in which to buy, that he dominates 
indisputably the retailing situation. This is a shop- 
png age—the consumers are doing the shopping—and 
the merchants must cater to their wishes. 





_ Dr. Jutrus Kein 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Studies by the Department of Commerce have 
shown that the trouble with many shopkeepers has 
been that they have had preconceived ideas about what 
a shop should be. They set up stores from the point 
of view of the merchant, rather than that of the cus- 


(Continued on page 136) 
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WALL PABPERS 
REDIVIVUS 


THE SALVAGE AND RESTORATION OF OLD 
PAPERS A CONSTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE IN 
POPULARIZING THESE FINE WALL COVERINGS 


HE XX Century saw the development of two dis- 

tinct chapters in the chronology of Interior Dec- 
oration. 

Elsie de Wolfe thirty years ago inaugurated the 
simplicity vogue and banished all wall papers from 
the house. 

Nancy McClelland ten years ago beheld the glory 
of the old mural painters and brought wall paper 
back again. With the renaissance of Americana, an- 
tique scenics and landscapes went up as backgrounds 
in the halls and dining rooms of discriminating people 
and lead to the use of other wall papers in other rooms 
which had been left severely plain by the Elsie de 
Wolfe cult. 

And Miss McClelland wrote a remarkable book 
on the subject, for which she was decorated by the 
French government; and the wall paper manufac- 
turers ought long ago to have given her a loving cup; 
for she, quite alone, initiated an interest in old papers, 
as well as in old furniture, old pewter, old glassware; 
and it all led to a tremendous vogue for reproduc- 
tions and a revival of the wall paper industry. 

The whole thing started in a department store. 

Before going into business for herself, in 1922, 
Miss McClelland had for years held an unusual posi- 
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A panel by Jackson of Battersea. 


tion at Wanamaker’s. She was a free-lance buyer. 
She opened on the fourth floor of Wanamaker’s “Au 
Quatrieme’’—the first antique department ever opened 
by a department store. Later she was commissioned 
to buy anything and everything, regardless of the reg- 
ular department buyers; quaint china and glassware; 
footwear; fancy boxes; millinery; bedspreads. She 
was a woman of exquisite taste; had a good back- 
ground; was a graduate of Vassar, and 
a Phi Beta Kappa. She was given free 
range to buy anything she fancied; and 
her domain soon extended from Au 
Quatrieme over the establishment of 
those charming little shops grouped as 
Bel Maison. 

They were very Frenchy. Why not? 
Miss McClelland had lived for five years 
in Paris, and among her discoveries there 
had purchased for Au Quatrieme many 
old French wall papers. 

And that was the beginning of her 
wall paper activities, which are perpetu- 
ated in the great collections of the Met- 
ropolitan, the Pennsylvania, the Boston 





This paper is one of the star exhibits 
in a_ historic New Jersey mansion. 
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and other museums, and in the homes of many ama- 
teurs. 

In June, July, and August next, forty or fifty 
rooms will be presented by Mr. Rollins, Curator of 
the M. H. de Young Museum of San Francisco, a 
museum that will hereafter be devoted to the decora- 
tive arts, all decorated in antique papers. 

It has always been a great mystery as to how 
these papers were removed from the walls of one 
house and applied to the walls of another. There is a 
vague notion that the workmen chiseled it off; or that 
by applying steam to the back of the paper it could 
be slowly stripped off. 

It is a complicated job. I recehtly saw a lot 
of these salvaged papers. They were in a mutilated 
and broken mass; some were in strips four or five 
feet long; some were in fragments the size of your 
hand. In some cases the plaster adhered .to the back 
or had broken through and ruined whole areas. It 
looked like an utterly worthless heap of rubbish. But 
in the studio of the restorer it was by no means hope- 
less. 

In the very beginning Miss McClelland had had 
the good fortune to secure the services of a young 
Englishman who has become a great factor in the 


work. James B. Wilson was born in Edinboro 
thirty-seven years ago. He worked under James 
Clark, a popular Edinboro decorator, who produced 
hand painted and hand blocked wall papers. As a boy 
he took three years’ apprenticeship and then traveled 
the world over. For two years he and a chum visited 
every section of the world, working his way as a 
painter and decorator through Continental Europe, 
India, China, and South America, absorbing the tech- 
nique and the arts of every country and every people. 

He was an artist—a decorator. He understood 
the chemical properties of the paper and the medium 
of decoration ; and sometimes the paper that he would 
restore was so rotted and honeycombed by parasites 
that the entire fibre had to be skinned off down to 
the actual paint, a more difficult job than the recan- 
vasing of an old painting. He understood the various 
processes of painting best needed for restoration, 
the chemical properties of the paper and the mediums, 
pigment mixed with yolk of egg as distinguished from 
oil colors, a paint that was known to the Egyptians. 
In the excavation of King Tut’s tomb tempera, as it 
is called, was found to have outlasted even the Jac- 
quers. 

He was an artist himself and in cooperation with 












































































































Lawrence Bottomley, one of New York’s leading arch- 
itects, he did decorations in most of the cabarets in 
New York. He did the Palais Royal, the Club Royal. 
the Picadilly, the Rendezvous, Ziegfeld’s Roof Gar- 
den, and the extravagant Pavilion Royal of the Mer- 
rick Road, Long Island. 

In removing papers Mr. Wilson frequently had to 
fix the surface first otherwise the water that would 
dissolve the paste would affect also the coloring. No 
two jobs were alike. 

New England was full of old wall papers that 
were brought to the seashore towns by sea captains, 
especially the Chinese papers in 18-inch squares, and 
frequently they were pasted upon rough plaster walls, 
sometimes upon the lathing direct. The French sizes 
ran 16%4 x 12¥% inches. 

Some idea of their intrinsic beauty may be had 
in the fact that one paper or series for a hallway dis- 
covered in an old American house was sold recently 
for $20,000. All the great museums have fine ex- 
amples, many of them of historic value like the An- 
drew Jackson paper now preserved in the Hermitage 
at Nashville. Naturally these papers show the rav- 
ages of time. Sometimes they have had other papers 
pasted over them. 

In some old houses the work of redecorating has 
involved simply the pasting of a new paper cver the 
old, and actually layers of four and five papers have 
been revealed before discovering the existence of the 
oldest, the treasure beneath them all. It can be read- 
ily understood that the surfaces of all of them would 
be damaged. 

They come to Mr. Wilson’s studio a discouraging 
mess. They have been rolled up frequently while 
damp and they have dried in wrinkles and coils that 
have to be straightened out, but every scrap is. care- 
fully preserved, ironed, and matched up and pieced 
together like the parts of a picture puzzle. Then 
they are stretched upon a muslin screen and all bare 
places restored. Sometimes the restoration will cover 
one or two square yards of broken space and to do this 
work a force of five or six artists are employed—the 
type of men who get from $15 to $25 a day and are 
unusually clever because capable of sinking their in- 
dividuality and working in the spirit and style of the 
original—clever forgers, men able to go back and copy 
the style of the old Dutch painters of the late XVI 
Century or able to do the flock hangings of Jerome 
Lanyer of Reveillon, who in the late XVIII Century 
employed 300 workmen in Paris and the best artists 
procurable—Fragonard, Papillon, Boucher, Huet, or 
Nialaine. Perhaps they are called upon to work in 
the English style, but whether English or Chinese the 
new work must not be distinguishable from the old. 

Thus to the original cost of the paper you may 
frequently add 300 or 400 per cent for restoration. 
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And of all the activities of the antique collector noth- 
ing is quite so expensive as wall paper—$6,000, $8,000, 
$10,000 for a scenic panel is nothing. 

In every old house in America people are think- 
ing now about wall papers. They hear of the big 
prices that have been paid for them but they don’t 
think of the tremendous expense of restoration. 


We hear that Nancy McClelland has made a for- 
tune collecting old wall papers. Whatever she has 
made she is entitled to it. It took years of research. 
and required the exercise of rare discrimination. 

Some collectors despairing of ever buying com- 
pleted panels collect fragments. Up to 1760 paper 
came always in squares. It was not until Fournier 
made the experiment of pasting small sheets in strips 
that paper in the roll developed, and in 1778 a decree 
in France fixed the length of a roll of wall paper as 
34 feet. But this roll was not a continuous sheet but 
made up of 24 squares pasted end to end. Paper in 
the continuous roll wasn’t made until about 1830 in 
Europe and 1844 in America. 

In 1700 Michael Perry, a Boston stationer, died 
and the inventory of his stock at this early date in- 
cluded wall papers in quires and reams, 

As early as 1754 James White came over from 
London and advertised in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
that he was making wall paper hangings. The Bos- 
ton News Letter, 1765, described the paper hangings 
made by John Rugar. These two are the earliest 
dates of American manufacture that we can discover. 

As early as 1769 block printing of wall paper was 
undertaken in Philadelphia, and James Plunkett, Phil- 
adelphia, advertised that he was producing papers as 
good as the foreign. 

In 1775 Ryves & Fletcher announced that they 
were manufacturing. 

And even fragments of these old papers are now 
in demand and are being preserved by the museums 
not alone because they are old but because of their 
artistic qualities. 

But as early as 1700 we find advertisements of 
wall paper by the quire and the ream, sometimes in 
in the stationery stores, and samples of these early pa- 
pers, especially if identified as of American manufac- 
ture, are worth very much more than their weight in 
gold. 

But none of this was scenic paper. Scenic papers 
came into vogue late in the XVIII Century. It was 
a time when great wars had ended and the arts of the 
French Transition period and the late Georgian period 
were depicted in pictorial form and panoramic views 
of Colonial development, rural scenes, fashionable 
sports, adventure and discovery were all popular sub- 
jects. And these papers that came to America were 


(Continued on page 126) 


PLEASING COLOR COMBINATIONS 
AND COLOR ARRANGEMENT 
CHARACTERIZED THE EXHIBIT 

OF MOLLY MACNAMARA AND 
EMMA HOYT LID... AT THE 
ANTIQUES EXHIBITION 
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THE ROOM BY MC MILLEN, INC.,. 
WHICH GAINED HONORABLE 
MENTION AT THE ANTIQUES 
EXHIBITION 
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THE OUTSTANDING 
EXHIBITS AT THE 
NEW YORK AN- 
TIQUES SHOW 


EXCELLENT DECORATION WAS 
SHOWN BY A NUMBER OF THE 
FIRMS HAVING DISPLAYS 











HE Antique Show recently held at the Grand 
3 Central Palace was extended far beyond the lim- 
itations of isolated pieces, as it enlisted the activities 
of many decorators who presented entire rooms in 
the antique spirit, going back to the Jacobean Room 
shown by Charles of London, (illustrated on page 97) 
a room from the Great House, 
Whitehall, Shrewsbury, England, 
which attracted marked attention, 
and was awarded a gold medal for 
the best of all installations. 

Alavoine, who was awarded 
the silver medal, made an unusual- 
ly fine exhibit, including a Louis 
XVI living room, library, and sit- 
ting room, completely furnished, 
even to objets d’art. One of these 
rooms is shown on page 98. 

The McMillen exhibit shown 
on page 108 was charming in its 
classicism and gained honorable 
mention. It was a dining room 
featuring the boiseries taken from 
a French Empire hotel. The back- 
ground was green in old white re- 
lief, the mantel black marble, and 
on either side were two niches with 
particularly fine white marble sta- 
tues. The chairs were black and 
gold. 

H. Douglas Curry & Co. 
showed an English interior of the 
XVIII Century. The painted Chinese wall paper was 
a conspicuous feature. (See page 117.) 

The Arden Studios, Inc., made an excellent im- 
pression. One little corner that we show in the Louis 
XV style had a background of gold wall paper and 


voile curtains, a gold and grey rug, and a small blue 
bench upholstered in striped damask. They showed 
also a Spanish patio, XVII Century, with wrought 
iron gate and furniture upholstered in Mexican pig- 
skin. 

Molly MacNamara. & Emma Hoyt, Ltd., had a 
room particularly pleasing in the color combinations. 
Very clever. (See page 107.) 

Mrs. George Talmey utilized an early Georgian 
setting—a very livable room. (See page 128.) 

Norman R. Adams, Inc., won the distinction of 
being presented by popular vote with a silver loving 
cup. Mr. Adams’ general exhibit included four rooms 
of a Georgian house built around a garden court, 
created through cooperation with the Arden Studios. 
Particularly interesting was the room on the follow- 
ing page showing the now famous hunting table. Note 
the semi-circular contour, which permits the host to 
dispense the cup that cheers, There is everything 
there but the brass rail. The larger room shown on 
page 118 was also exceedingly interesting for its 
XVIII Century pine paneling, taken from an old Lon- 
don inn, 

The exhibition this year was well attended and 





Part of the Arden Studios display. 


sufficient sales were booked as a result of the fine 
displays to prove that the interest in fine furniture and 
other decorative accessories of high quality has not 
abated to any great extent even in this year of financial 
depression. 
























QUIET (?) COLOR SCHEMES FOR BEDROOMS 


UITE recently we ran across an article in an 

English magazine setting forth the views, as 
expressed in a lecture, of a noted woman interior 
decorator. We quote the following extracts: 

“It is only quite recently that women have become 
decoration-conscious. Until a few years ago the whole 
of woman’s energy was directed to making the room 
comfortable and keeping it clean. She did, it is true, 
fill and even crowd it with masses of irrelevant and 
charming decorative objects; but she could not have 
been said to be decoration-conscious in any real sense 
of the word. All the one hundred and one china and 
silver and pretty pieces of furniture over which the 
unfortunate family stumbled during the last ten years 
of the Nineteenth and the first ten years of the Twen- 
tieth Centuries, were not put into the room with any 
eye or idea as to their effect as a whole, but simply 
because each individual thing was liked, or carried 
some sentimental memory, or even because it was a 
gift, or because she was too economical to throw it 
away. They had no relation either to each other or 
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to the decorations of the room; but all that has 
changed in the most remarkable way in the last few 
years; and I should say that the women of today are 
intensely keen and interested in their homes and their 
decoration. Not.only are they interested; they are 
studying and taking trouble about them; and they have 
at length very completely realized the value and im- 
portance of a suitable and well-decorated house.” 

In the same article we read a description of a 
room decorated by the speaker whose words we have 
just quoted. The room—a bedroom—is described as 
follows: 

“The walls are painted a pale shade of Chinese 
pink, and the ceiling is covered with a silver paper, 
heavily varnished. The woodwork, except the doors, 
is painted a deeper shade of pink. The door and 
window-sills are bright apple-green. The built-in 
furniture is painted with silver cellulose picked out 
with green, and the handles are also green. Curtains 
are of deep rose, shading almost to red. Black lino 
floor, with modern carpet in pale fawn and black.” 

Another bedroom in the same house, decorated 
by the same authority, is thus de- 
scribed : 

“The walls and ceiling are 
painted ivory, and the woodwork, 
with the exception of the doors, a 
very dark shade of Nigger Brown. 
The chairs and window bars are 
a vivid shade of orange, which 
color is repeated in the quilt on 
the bed. Small rugs in orange, 
camel, and brown are laid on the 
dark brown lino floor. The cur- 
tains are of white casement cloth, 
bound in bright orange.” 

Editor’s Note: the italics are ours. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB’S OPENING 
GOLF MEET 


HE Philadelphia Carpet and 

Upholstery Club announce the 
opening golf tournament of the 
season to take place Friday, April 
24th at the Cedarbrook Country 
Club, Philadelphia. 

FE. H. Baldwin is chairman of 
the Golf Committee which in- 
cludes Howard Benner, Jack Hen- 
derson, Charles Knowles, O. T. 
McMaster, Samuel F. Armon. 

In addition to the golf tourna- 
ment an evening dinner is sched- 


uled. 








The hunting table which Norman R. Adams, 
Inc., used in their exhibit, and which helped 
to win for them by popular vote the silver 
cut for the most interesting exhibit of the 
Antiques Show. 
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A NEW AMERICAN ART ADAPTATION 
OW and again you find in the field of 


unconventionality, results which have an 
appeal to even the decorator committed by 
education to historic and conservative lines but 
it is usually foreign. Hence we are pleased to 
present an American New Art as exhibited today 
by the Arden Galleries—in fact, an old art and a 
traditional art and of American birth being drawn 
from the richness and splendor of the Aztec and 
Mayan motifs which are as vital and inspiring to 
us of America as the cultural inheritances of 
Europe. 

The furniture, by Miss Eugenie Shonnard, 
is grey pine with relief decorations in color 
adapted from Indian pottery. Contributing to 
the ensemble is work by Bekos, a New Mexican. 

The frescoes were done by Miss Olive Rush 
representing Indian legends. 

The curtains and textiles by Miss Rush, 
adaptations of the Indian Raincloud motif as well 
as religious subjects very close to the originals. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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> Etat AG 


THE FOURTH IN A SERIES OF TWELVE OR MORE 
ARTICLES CONSTITUTING A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 


IN THE ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING. 


III Looking Ahead to Look Backward. 


For a synopsis of preceding installments see page 115 


NE of the primary things for a salesperson to 

realize is the truth of the old adage: “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink.” 
Homely as this expression is, it illustrates in a graphic 
way the limitations of salesmanship. The salesperson 
can influence a customer’s decision by adroit presenta- 
tion of the features of merchandise that promote a 
favorable impression; but the best salesperson in the 
world never made up a customer's mind—and never 
will, It remains always the province of the purchaser 
to make the buying decision. 

One of the objectives in a planned sale is stimu- 
lating the “buying urge”. This can best be accom- 
plished by an analysis of the question—why does the 
customer buy? 

In the development of the “buying urge” the cus- 
tomer gives evidence of five distinct emotional phases. 
Attention—Interest—Desire—Inquiry—Resolve. These 
precede purchasing. It is in the stimulation of these 
emotional conditions that the salesperson helps the cus- 
tomer to “make up her mind”. 

We are not concerned with the spontaneous pur- 
chasing of day-to-day necessities which easily follows 
the finding of satisfactory merchandise at an acceptable 





You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make him drink is an 
adage which has a meaning in the relationship between salesman 
and prospective customer. 
































And the salesman said: “If you can’t 
see the value in that, I don’t know 
what I can show you.” 


price; but our concern now centers upon the develop- 
ment of customer decision with reference to items of 
such character that the purchase price is weighed 
against the possibilities of satisfactory “service.” 

In other words, the purchase is lifted into the 
“investment” stage, where the answer to the question 
“Why does the customer buy ?” takes into consideration 
those conditions which may reasonably occur during the 
life of the thing purchased. The promotion of the 
buying. urge with reference to “investment” values 
implies an ability to discover to the customer the quali- 
ties in a costly article that justify its acquisition. 

You have learned in your first conversation: 1. 
What goods interest her; 2. Where they are intended 
to be used. 3. The surroundings influencing their ulti- 
mate effects; and 4. The color needs. These are the 
“specifications” which enable you to “predetermine” the 
process of presentation; while the personal character- 
istics of your customer guide you in your emphasis 
upon certain desirable and commendable elements in 
the materials you seek to sell. 

In practically every home there are elements of 
furnishment that have been acquired by inheritance or 
purchase and that are cherished because of their real 
“value”. Such things constitute an influence to be 
reckoned with when new purchases are contemplated 
and their ownership predisposes a customer to consider 
the purchase of other things of like character. 

Maybe some inkling of these possessions has de- 
veloped during the progress of the inquiry; or it may 
be that the customer’s concern about how the contem- 
plated purchase will “go with” other possessions will 
give a clue to cherished things that are of “investment” 
calibre. 

The point to be developed from such knowledge 
has to do with the satisfaction the customer has derived 
from the ownership of “quality” things and the direc- 
tion of her thought to an expectation of similar “satis- 
faction” to be gained from purchases of like quality. 
The “resolve to buy” arises from a desire for present 
possession. This desire may be sufficient with rela- 
tion to things of temporary value; but when the ex- 
penditure contemplates a major sum, it is necessary to 
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“arouse” the thought of future satisfaction by project- 
ing the customer’s thought, speculatively, to a future 
period from which in fancy the contemplated purchase 
may be looked back upon. 

S. “The sturdy character of this ———— will 
insure your being able to enjoy its qualities ten years 
from now as you will today. It really pays to invest 
in something genuinely worthy; for while the cost may 
be a little greater, the return to 
you in comfort and servce will 
more than compensate you in the 
end.” 

Note that in the language 
here employed there is no use of 
the words “price” or “expense”. 
These words are _ purposely 
avoided, because it is better to 
focus attention upon “invest- 

ment”, with cost referred to only 
who can't angwer Her aS a concomitant of investment. 
about his merchandise. e. “We are only renting,” 
is a common expression which prefaces a statement 
that “we don’t want anything too expensive, because it 
may not suit our next home.” 

S. “It is not necessary to purchase expensive 
things to obtain beauty and quality, as you will observe 
in the things we will present for your selection; but 
after all, the question of cost is really secondary to 
your finding something suitable to your needs, is it 
not ?” 





The customer “walks 
out” on the salesman 


The average customer is reluctant to state that. 


price means more than suitability; but the sales person 
must emphasize “suitability” in such a way that the 
customer’s acquiescence will not occasion embarrass- 
ment. By “soft pedaling” all reference to price, and 
accenting the references to those qualities that make for 
“pride of possession” in future years, the mind of the 
customer is forced to consider the purchase in the light 
of what she will think of it at a future time. 

The ability to emphasize the quality aspects of an 
investment purchase comes only from a knowledge of 
the essential characteristics of the materials themselves 
and the salesperson who fails to “play up” the factors 
of merchandise desirability is compelled to talk price. 

Standing waiting for a buyer to return to his de- 
partment in a Chicago store, this conversation was 
heard: 

C. “I want something in rose damask for 
draperies and furniture covering.” 


S. “Here, (leading the way to a table) is a special 
purchase that we are selling at a bargain. $3.85 for 
fabrics usually sold at $5.00 to $7.00; a wonderful buy 
for the money.” 

C. (looking over the display) “I don’t believe any 
of these colors would go with my room;. my other 





” 





colors are rose and 

S. “Well, here’s a pink, and wonderful quality; 
just think of it! Only $3.85 for goods like this. 
You'll never get anything to beat it.” 

C. “No; I couldn’t use that color; I’m afraid it 
would spoil my whole room.” 

S. (turning on his heel and leaving her) “Well, 
if you can’t see the value in that, I don’t know what 
else I could show you.” 

This salesman whose ingrown superiority had 
nothing to do with satisfying the customer, was a man 
grown gray in the business; an “old timer” in every 
way; but he had everything to learn about real sales- 
manship. 

His statement that “he didn’t know what else he 
could show her” was probably so true that further 
parley would be of no value to either of them and he 
may have left her to find someone else who “did know” 
what could be shown, but he had disqualified himself 
as a representative salesperson. 

He didn’t know what else 
to show! He didn’t know 
the stock! He had no pro- 
gram! In fact, so far as 
that customer was concerned 
he was absolutely unable to 
interpret his merchandise in 
the language of her needs. 

“Rose” to him was just a 
“pink”. “Damask” was mere- 
ly the name of a cloth and 
both color and type of ma- 





Much material is pur- 
chased to match some- 


terial were ignored in order thing or harmonize 
" re sa with something she 
that he might “play up” the already owns. 


bargain. 

How much better the transaction could have been 
handled by a real salesperson. 

S. There are many shades of “rose” in the dam- 
ask range supposing we try first to find an approximate 
expression of the type of “rose” you have in mind. 
Sometimes a complementary color is more desirable in 
a room where the prevailing color is no longer fresh 
and new, as for instance, a green of a shade that com- 
plements the rose. 


C. Well I think I would prefer a rose, but I be- 
lieve a good contrast is always preferable to a poor 
“match”, 

The salesperson then, having a foreknowledge of 
the various kinds of “rose” fabrics in the line, pro- 
ceeds to determine which, if any, of these will meet 
the customer’s need. 

C. Iam not so sure after seeing these numerous 
variations of the shade of rose that I dare trust my 
memory in the selection of any one of them—could I 
have a clipping of each of these two so that I can com- 





































































































































pare it with the other prevailing shades in the room? 

S. Certainly madam, you are wise to assure your- 
self of the accuracy of the color harmony before pur- 
chasing and as these two shades of rose seem to be the 
nearest to your taste might I suggest that you take also 
clippings of the greens that are their proper comple- 
mentaries? You might also find that a golden tan will 
offer a pleasing harmony where the exposed areas of 
the new fabric are not too expansive. 

The introduction of the suggestion that a comple- 
mentary or a neutral color might be effective in a room, 
the colors of which have, perhaps, lost their first fresh- 
ness, may save the sale when an exact match is, impos- 
sible. Moreover it is a part of a premeditated program 
to emphasize the ma- 
terial qualities of cur- 
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exactly the same, whether you choose a material that 
will be durable or one that will soon show signs of wear. 
To get the full return on your expenditure for labor 
and findings it is an advantage to employ a fabric that 
will justify your total investment.” 

(Caution should be used in the recital of an 
article’s good points. The use of too many superla- 
tives, or superlatives injudiciously used, may imply that 
the qualities of an article making it suitable for a spe- 
cific use are peculiar to it, and that other articles are 
necessarily lacking in these qualities. Many sales of 
‘second choice” have been lost because the salesman’s 
praise of the “first choice” by implication disparaged 
the “second choice”.) 

Or the  invest- 





rent stocks in order 


THINGS THAT: MAKE FOR DEPENDABLE FABRIC 


ment consideration 
might be emphasized 


that their furnishing SERVICE by specific illustration, 
values may dominate MATERIAL — Silk—mohair—wool—cotton—linen | or if you have prepared 
considerations of mixed fibers yourself with facts. 

price. Construction—-Count of warp and weft—tightness of |S. “In the (some 


The salesperson 
who emphasizes mer- 
chandise appeal, inde- 
pendent of price, is 
prepared to proceed 
with a sequential pro- 
gram to sell the cus- 
tomer on the basis of 





weave—compact interlocking of woof 
Wericut—Adequate in body to requirements of use— 
pliability or solidity 
WorKMANSHIP—Fast color in dye or print—finish 


STYLE—Pattern significance—suitability—permanency 


noted local collection 
or public repository) 
there is a chair that is 
identical in size, shape, 
pitch and workman- 
ship with this. It has. 
withstood the constant 





“invest ment” rather 
than of “expense”. He is not interested in exploiting 
$7.00 materials at $3.85 because the theory of an “in- 


vestment” household purchase gives major considera- 


tion to the value of possession—what will it do? How 
will it look? How long will it be in vogue? How long 


will it last? What are its “service” characteristics? 
The salesperson will find it an advantage to analyse the 
service characteristics of every item in a stock so that 
it will be easy to control discussion by timely references 
to essential service functions. 

S. “Feel the quality of the pile in this piece ;” (put- 
ting the fabric into the customer’s hand) “all pure mo- 
hair, close pile, fast dyed, and woven tightly with a 
strong cotton back—a fabric that will not muss, scuff, 
or turn shabby, and that will wear and wear as long as 
you will want it to.” 

C. “But I don’t want something to wear forever ; 
it’s only a re-upholstering job on an old davenport, and 
it will probably be just as pleasing in a material that 
will not last so long.” 

S. “Very true, Madam; the ability to please in a 
fabric does not depend on its quality alone; but apart 
from the pleasing effect of a material, there is another 
consideration that should have a bearing on your selec- 
tion, and that is the fact that the cost of re-upholstering 
—the labor, the findings, springs, hair, etc——will be 
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use of two genera- 
tions; its last owners 
were associated with it from the romping days of child- 
hood up to the less destructive but more constant em- 
ployment of advanced age; it’s sturdiness has made it 
a prized heirloom and a heritage to this generation. 
This, too, is a chair that will earn many times its cost 
in substantial comfort-giving qualities ; and, barring un- 
foreseen calamities, will be a delight to its possessors 
for many years to come.” | 

In selling “for investment”, with furnishings, as 
with bonds, the thing to consider is the security value, 
plus the “yield”. Merchandise discussion should pre- 
sent the why’s and how’s in their true proportions and 
values, as customer investments for household service. 

(See Chart) Things that make for dependable 
fabric service. 

“What do you mean by ‘studying merchandise 
characteristics’ ?” asks an old-timer. “I’ve been han- 
dling furnishing goods for umpty years, and the main 
thing for me to study is the shortest cut to the closed 
sale—the name on the dotted line, and the delivery 
directions; that’s my idea of the thing to exercise my 
gray matter upon; and I don’t need a book to tell me, 
either.” 


C. Is this cretonne washable?” asks a customer, 
interrupting the old timer’s contemplation of his self- 
sufficiency ; “Is it likely to stretch when made into cur- 
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tains? Will it fade when exposed to the sun? 
guarantee it? Will it wear nearly as well as linen for 
slip-covers ?” etc. etc. 

S. “I couldn't tell you the answers to those ques- 
tions, Madam; you can only find out those things by 
experience. I know it is a quality we have always sold, 
and it is a good buy at the price—even if it does do 
some of the things you seem to fear. 

C. Iam tired of buying things that shrink, fade, 
scuff and lose their attractiveness, and the answers to 
these questions will determine my future purchases. 
If you don’t know the answers I'll buy from someone 
who does. 

S. Watching the customer depart—‘“Well I'll be 
hanged what will they expect next?” They want us to 
know period styles, dye fastness, shrinkage and stretch- 
ing probabilities and whether cretonnes will wash or 
not. Guess I might as well look some of these: things 
up for my own benefit or some of these walking ques- 
tion marks will carry their problems higher up. [I'll get 
the answers to every query on the stock we carry, and 
the customer that can stump me on an honest to good- 


Do you 


ness question will have to be a smart one!” 

And to such a decision on the part of any salesper- 
son, both buyer and customer will heartily register 
approval. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS: 

I. An outline of the study of “Planned Selling” 

Il. The Sale As a Definite Objective 

III. Selling Results Instead of Things. 

The dominating influences in home decoration. The ap- 
preciation of beauty as exemplified in style, color, design, tex- 
ture, finish, etc. Interpreting these factors in relation to spe- 
ctfic cases. The relation of history to the products of today. 


NEXT MONTH: 
Part 5 Building a Clientele. 


The store’s side of the transaction. 
with an eye to future sales. 


®. 
Selling for today 
Some problems of the current 
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modes in furnishing. 
larly difficult cases. 
derselling. 


A discussion of procedure in particu- 
Selling to stay sold. Overselling or un- 





* OUR SUMMER DRAPERY CLASSES 


THE time for enrollment in the Fifth Summer Session 

of our Drapery Classes is at hand. Although the 
classes themselves will not be held until the last two 
weeks in July, since the number of students we can 
accommodate is limited the present moment is none 
too early to make sure of enrollment. 

There is little necessity for us to dwell exhaus- 
tively on the purpose of these classes. For four years 
they have been running successfully, teaching the basic 
principles of drapery cutting, making and hanging. 
During this period we have sent out into the trade over 
200 individuals who have mastered these principles, 
and who, with sufficient practice in their application, 
were equipped to be competent drapery workers. 

Again John W. Stephenson, Editor of this pub- 
lication, will conduct the classes. Mr. Stephenson has 
brought to this work a fund of expert knowledge 
gained during many years association with the decor- 
ative trade as foreman in a drapery workroom; as in- 
terior decorator; and as buyer of decorative fabrics. 
Mr. Stephenson is the author of the only authorita- 
tive book on the cutting, making and hanging of drap- 
eries, entitled: “Drapery Cutting and Making.” 

The dates for the coming session will be from 
July 20th to July 31st, Saturday and Sunday exclu- 
sive. This gives a period of seventy working hours, 
during which the students will actually cut, make, and 
hang a variety of drapery treatments, selected because 
their making involves principles which are basic, and 
which must be mastered before one is entitled to call 
himself proficient in the drapery field. 





Angles of | An Investment Purchase means :— 


Buying Appeal 


TALKING POINTS WHICH HELP CUSTOMER DECISION 


PRESTIGE 


COMFORT 


CONVENIENCE 


SATISFACTION 





Beauty 


This design is in the 
latest style. 


The color combina- 
tion is restful. 


Size and shape suit 
the modern scale of 
household equip- 
ment. 


You will experience 
growing interest as 





you discover ne i 


beauties. 


Utility 


Our leading decorat- 
ors frequently choose 
this. 


Your friends will ap- 
prove your selection 
of this. 


The matter of house- 
hold care is reduced 
to a minimum. 


The absence of “ex- 
treme” features will 
be easy to live with. 


| Propriety 


This suits the present 
vogue as reflected in 
\the magazines. 


An addition to your 
home that will not 
| detract. 


Planned to fit the 
needs of a modern 
home. 


There are no better 
materials for this 
particular purpose. 





Stability 


The inherent strength 
of real silk is here. 


Time brings no de- 
terioration of quality. 


The museum collec- 
tions contain no finer 
examples of work- 
manship. 


The quality outweighs 
the price. 








Economy 


This particular con- 
struction will ' resist 
wear. 


You will enjoy its 
possession for a long 
time. 


Your future furnish- 
ings purchases will 
not clash with this. 


You will look back 
on this purchase with 
supreme content. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
EPARTMENT store executives from through- 
out the nation, together with representatives 

from England, assembled in San Francisco prepara- 
tory to the annual meeting of the Retail Research As- 
sociation and the Associated Merchandising Corp. held 
at Del Monte, Cal., the last week in March. Members 
of the group visited stores in the Greater San Fran- 
cisco field and then journeyed to the Yosemite Valley, 
preparatory to launching the formal business sessions. 

The visitors included the following: A. L. Filene, 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; R. H. Webber, 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; P. G. Winnett, Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; W. O. Riordan, Abraham & Strauss, 
Brooklyn; J. S. Heinzelman, L. S. Ayers & Co., In- 
dianapolis ; G. Nelson Dayton and George D. Dayton, 
II, Dayton Company, Minneapolis; B. Forman, For- 
man Co., Rochester; E. Kirstein, Boston; Harry R. 
Floyd, Boston; R. G. Burbridge, Harrolds, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Eng.; Clay Myers and A. H. Burchfield, Jr., 
Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh; M. F. Dowley, De- 
troit; Louis S. Hutzler, Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore; 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus; 
Frederike R. Rike and David L. Rike, Rike-Kumler 
Co., Dayton; Herbert J. Tily and Frank W. Smith, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia; Charles H. 
Strong, William Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland; Michael 
Schaap, Bloomingdale’s, New York City; Leo C. 
Fuller, Stix, Baer, & Fuller Co., St. Louis and Philip 
J. Reilly, West Orange, N. J. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has developed such a business on chintzes that a 
separate room has been set aside for the display and 
sale of this fabric. This room is located on the fourth 
floor, given over to upholstery and drapery fabrics and 
affiliated lines. 

R. G. Lanzoni, formerly of the Old Venice Shop, 
San Francisco, has announced his association with 
Harold Wallace, interior decorators, 580 Sutter Street. 

John Quinn, who formerly conducted an interior 
decorative shop at 525 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
has moved to 482 Sutter Street. The building in 
which he was formerly located is now occupied by Lee 
Eleanor Graham, for years located on Post Street. 

The B. F. Shearer Company, of Seattle, which 
specializes in the interior decoration of theatres, has 
taken over a building at 243 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco, to be used as headquarters for California. 
The branch is under the management of Homer I. 
Tegtmeier. 

World tourists, decorators and others will learn 
with regret of the decision to close the Sing Fat 
Bazaar, the first store to handle imported art goods in 
San Francisco. The business was founded in 1866, 
when Tong Bong came from China and opened a small 
shop back of Old St. Mary’s Church. Now an old 
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man of eighty-four, Tong Bong wishes to retire and 
spend his declining days with his children. Several 
years ago the active management of the business was 
turned over to his son, Tong Poy. Three years ago 
the son died and last year his wife passed away. The 
name Sing Fat, meaning “good luck and prosperity” is 
known all over the world, but most visitors to the 
bazaar believe this to be the name of the owner. 

During Furniture Style Show Week, The Em- 
porium, San Francisco, conducted a clinic for homes, 
with Philip A. Ramus, interior decorator, in charge. 
Those who felt that their homes lacked the necessary 
warmth and personality were invited to present their 
problems to this expert. Rooms were fitted up to 
demonstrate the effects of different colors. 

Neill Taylor, for several years associated with 
the Kinney-Rome Co. in San Francisco, and since the 
first of the year the representative of the Simmons 
Company at Los Angeles, is dead, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, 

The Consolidated Mercantile Sales Company, fea- 
turing ready-made draperies and upholstered furniture 
to the trade, has opened for business at 833 Market 
Street, San Francisco. The eleven Far Western 
States are being covered and a staff of six salesmen is 
on the road. The concern is headed by C. E. Estes, 
until recently in charge of the drapery department of 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland. The firm is act- 
ing as manufacturers’ representative, no stock being 
carried on hand. 

Dorothy True Bell, operating a decorative studio 
at San Francisco, has left for an extended stay in 
Honolulu, where a branch is maintained. 

Al Bass has filed a statement to indicate that he 
is in business at 1619 Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, 
as the Capitol Upholstering & Interior Decorating. 

Interior decorators are showing considerable in- 
terest in plans for the Seventh Annual Show of the 
Pacific Coast Gift and Art Association to be held at 
San Francisco, July 6 to 11. 


Barker Bros., Los Angeles, have purchased the 
Los Angeles showrooms of the Chesterfield Furniture 
Company of New York. The stock includes lamps, 
wall hangings and fine Oriental rugs, in addition to 
furniture. N. Kahn, formerly with the Chesterfield 
concern, has joined the staff of Barker Bros. 

The Modern Silk and Drapery Shop, with a 
drapery school in connection, has been opened at 424 
Pine Avenue, Long Beach, with H. Lessler in charge. 

A decorative studio has been opened at 1043 East 
Green Street, Pasadena, by ‘Marjorie Bryant, formerly 
in business at Denver. 

Andrew Coutts, Sr., has arranged to open a 
furniture and drapery shop at 515 Fourth Street, San 
Rafael, Cal. 

(Continued on page 126) 


PAINTED CHINESE WALL PAPER 
AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF 
H. DOUGLAS CURRY & CO.°S 
DISPLAY AT THE ANTIQUES SHOW 








POPULAR VOTE GAINED A SILVER 
CUP FOR THE NORMAN R. ADAMS, 
INC. EXHIBIT AT THE ANTIQUES 


SHOW 





WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


KriveL—Fred Krivel is buying upholstery goods 
and lace curtains for the Albert Steinfeld Co., Tucson, 
Arizona. 

ScuMipt—Albert E. Schmidt, Chicago and Mid- 
dlewest representative for H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc., and Kent-Costigyan, has again taken on the Der- 
ryvale Linen Co. line for this same territory in addi- 
tion to the two above mentioned lines. 

SHAVER—The announcement made recently that 
Dorothy Shaver of the Lord & Taylor staff has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the firm was an 
announcement of particular interest to the interior 
decorative and furnishing trades. Miss Shaver it will 
be remembered was in charge of the installation of the 
art moderne exhibition of this firm several years ago, 
and she has since occupied positions of considerable in- 
fluence with reference to the styling of furniture and 
interior furnishings. Her election to a directorship is 
an appreciation of her value to the firm. 

CoLtEMAN—Arthur J. Coleman who has been with 
the drapery department of the Pacific Mills, New York 
for some time has recently been assigned to the South- 
ern territory for this Company. 

SHINE—William C. Shine who recently joined the 
sales force of the drapery department of Pacific Mills, 
New York, is calling on the specialty manufacturing 
trade in the Metropolitan territory. 


REYBURN—Samuel W. Reyburn, president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corp., and president also of 
Lord & Taylor’s, one of the stores owned by the group, 
has relinquished his office in the Fifth Avenue store 
and will continue his work hereafter in the broader 
field of the corporation. 


J. A. Pridday, president of James McCreery & 
Co., succeeds Mr. Reyburn at Lord & Taylor’s, and 
Mr. Pridday will in turn be succeeded at McCreery’s 
by Mr. Neil Petree. Mr. Reyburn’s headquarters here- 
after will be at the general office of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corp., 270 Madison Ave. 

LaMsBACH-Harrison—J. E. Lamsbach formerly 
with the Retail Research Association, and W. H. Har- 
rison, formerly with Bloomingdales, have engaged with 
Richard J. Cronin, Inc., New York buying representa- 
tives. Mr. Lamsbach is in charge of drapery buying 
and Mr. Harrison in charge of bedspreads. 

Lree—Peter C. Lee, well known in the furniture 
trade, is handling the Wagner Furniture Co.’s line in 
conjunction with Frederic Foley, the Metropolitan dis- 
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trict manager, whose office and showroom is at 205 
E. 42nd St. 

Howre—Herbert H. Howe, for the last four years 
with R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., is now with S. W. Heim 
& Co., covering the south and some New York City 
trade. 

Mr. Howe has had a long career in the uphol- 
stery field and has a substantial acquaintance among 
buyers and decorators in the industry. 

KNICKERBOCKER—R,. C. Knickerbocker has been 
appointed General Manager of the Proctor Company, 
Inc., New York City. Mr. Knickerbocker was lately 
connected with Clarence Whitman & Sons’ drapery 
department, and prior to that was merchandise man- 
ager of the Cavendish Trading Corp. He was also 
connected with the New York office of Frederick & 
Nelson, of Seattle. 

E.LLiott—John Eliott who retired some time ago 
from the Barbe McKenzie Corp. is wintering at St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

McMeans—Edythe L. McMeans, 1926 La France 
Avenue, South Pasadena, Calif., is now representing 
the line of Ronald Grose, Inc., in the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory and will shortly make a trip covering the coast 
cities. 

Bott—C. O. Bott, formerly of the Bott, Peterson 
Co., Racine, Wis., is now in charge of the drapery sec-: 
tion of the Peterson-Loeffler Co., Milwaukee, Wis., a 
new department recently opened. 

Warren—George B. Warren after ten years as 
buyer for the Rurode Dry Goods Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has resigned and entered the interior decoration 
business as “Warren’s”, 2130 Fairfield Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The firm specializes in complete home furnish- 
ings with emphasis on curtains, draperies and floor 
coverings. 





OBITUARY 
= aS 


Tuomas L. LawTon 

After a long illness Thomas L. Lawton, the carpet 
and rug designer, died at his home in Margate City, 
N. J. March 17th. He was born in England 64 years 
ago and came to Philadelphia when a boy and started to 
work learning carpet designing and card cutting. Forty- 
five years ago, he opened his own studio and established 
a strong following among the carpet manufacturers. 
A few years ago, his business was incorporated, he be- 
coming its president. His son, Dwight L. Lawton, 
who has grown up in the establishment has conducted 
it for the past few years, and will continue it as before. 
Mr. Lawton was a man of very high character, and took 
a great interest in church work, having charge of a 

(Continued on page 136) 





























































































Sunday School class from the time he was a very young 
man. He leaves a widow, four daughters, a son and 
several grandchildren. 


FRANK R. Jupp 


Frank R. Judd, vice president of Alexander H. 
Revell Co., died March 30th in Pasadena, Cal., after 
an operation. He had gone there for his health a few 
weeks before. 





Apna B. SHAW 


Funeral services for Adna B. Shaw, president of 
the Shaw Furniture Co., who died Sunday, April 5th, 
were held at Mount Auburn Cemetery Chapel on Tues- 
day, April 7th. The burial was at Bradford, Vermont. 

The deceased was born in Charlestown December 
8th, 1856, and had been active in the furniture industry 
for fifty-three years. He attended Harvard University 
with the class of 1880, leaving college upon the death 
of his father, to carry on the business. 

He leaves three daughters—Mrs. Philip L. Rose, 
of Yonkers, N. Y. and _ Bradford. Louise C. 
and Gertrude M. Shaw, of Cambridge, Mass. The 
honorary pall-bearers were: Hulings Brown; Walter 
English; George Faxon; George Keene; Charles John- 
son; Robert D. Webster ; Chester L. Greene; and J. W. 
Bliss. 





Henry J. EBINGER 


Henry J. Ebinger, president of the Turner-Ebinger 
Co., department store, Marietta, Ohio, died recently, 
aged eighty years. He entered the employ of the late 
S. R. Turner, who started the business. 


ANDREW McLEAN 


Andrew McLean, the manufacturer of cotton 
goods, died at his home in Passaic March 26th, in his 
70th year. For over forty years the deceased has been 
the head of the concern bearing his name. His grand- 
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father, Andrew McLean, established the McLean 
Cotton Mills in 1826, which were moved to Passaic in 
1888. The deceased served two terms as mayor of 
Passaic, and was active in a number of financial and 
civic institutions and a member of numerous clubs and 
organizations. 





MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 


HE New York business world was shocked to 

learn, on April 7th, of the death the preceding 
night of Michael Friedsam, president of B. Altman & 
Co., a man of considerable prominence in the commer- 
cial life of New York City. The deceased had entered 
the business of B. Altman & Co., which was established 
by his cousin, at the age of seventeen, beginning as a 
junior clerk, and working up through various stages of 
promotion to the position he held at the time of his 
death. 

Colonel Friedsam had never married, and had no 
near relatives. 

His age was considered to be in the neighborhood 
of seventy years. 

Up to within a few weeks of his death he had been 
exercising his normal activity in connection with the 
business. 

On Mr. Altman’s death in 1919, Colonel Friedsam, 
then vice president, was elected president of the corpo- 
ration. As no change in business policies followed in 
the wake of the death of Benjamin Altman, it is an- 
ticipated that the same procedure will occur following 
the death of Colonel Friedsam. 

The deceased was an art collector of rare discrim- 
ination, and his collection of paintings is one of the out- 
standing collections in the United States. 

Colonel Friedsam was president and trustee of the 
Altman Foundation; president of the Fifth Avenue 
Association; Director of the Bankers Trust Co.; the 
Bank of Manhattan Co., and the County Trust Co.; 
Director of the Retail Dry Goods Association; the 
Merchants Association; Trustee of the Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank; and Director of Empire State, Inc. He was 
also connected with many charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions, and had a very prominent part in the patriotic 
activities incident to the World War. 
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NO ART-IN-TRADES CLUB SHOW AT PRESENT 


HE projected participation of the Art-In-Trades 

Club in the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposi- 
tion scheduled to be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
April 18th to 25th, as announced in the January, 
UpHOLsTERER, will not take place. 

The Art-In-Trades Club made all plans for a 
very full participation in this exhibition, in the same 
complete way that they had participated in other ex- 
hibitions. 

Because of the lack of sufficient endorsement and 
response on the part of their members and affiliates, 
the club decided to withdraw from representation in 
the exhibition, 


INTERESTING SALE AT AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


NTERIOR decorators who dabble in the antique 

will be interested in the McKearin Sale at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries April 
22 and 23. 

It is the greatest and most comprehensive collec- 
tion of early glassware ever brought to sale in this 
country. Mr. McKearin stands quite alone as an au- 
thority and collector. 
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OLD ENGLISH STORE TO DISAPPEAR 


MERICAN visitors to London, England will learn 

with regret that Shoolbreds, the “senior store” on 
Tottenham Court Road is to disappear from the pic- 
ture. 

The business has been purchased by Harrods 
and the transference of the stock to Harrods has al- 
ready taken place. Shoolbreds was established over 
one hundred years ago and has been famous the world 
over as a homefurnishings store of the highest English 


type. 


MEN’S SUITING PATTERNS USED FOR UPHOLSTERY 
PURPOSES 


TP at Lord & Taylor’s they are showing some of 
U the New Art furniture upholstered in men’s suit- 
ings—rather loud suitings to be sure, pronounced her- 
ring bone and zigzag patterns, but fabrics that hereto- 
fore have been confined to the tailor. So you see that 
by this means you can match up your chair to your 
trousers. 











A French decorator, René Prou, offers this room as a suggestion of what can be done in the way of uniting modernistic furniture 
and fabrics against a background that is classical in severity and atmosphere. 
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A mirror of Ancient Egypt. 


romance and history. 
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MIRRORS 


A FEW OF THE INTEREST-= 
ING FACTS CONCERNED 
WITH THE HISTORY OF 
MIRROR MANUFACTURE 


NE of the 

delights in 
handling almost 
all of the ar- 
ticles _ utilized 
in the field of 
interior decora- 
tion is the real- 
ization of the 
articles’ close 
affiliation with 


The salesman who looks upon 


his stock merely as merchandise, and cares nothing for 
its origins, and the uses to which like articles have 
been put in the past, is cheating himself of a genuine 


mental pleasure. 


The decorative salesmen we have 


known who considered their work as a delightful hobby 


rather than as a mere means to an 
end represented by their weekly pay 
knew the materials in 
which they dealt—knew them com- 
prehensively from every view point; 
and when the spirit moved them 
could tell interesting stories about 
them and their histories. 

Not long ago we came in contact 
with a man whose business in life is 
the manufacture and sale of decora- 
tive mirrors. Until our conversation 
with him, mirrors to us were merely 
pieces of glass with a reflective back- 
ground, useful as objects for the 
toilet, or to brighten up a dark corner 
in a decorative arrangement. But we 
found this man informed on the his- 
tory of his product, and the facts he 
retailed about mirror-make were of 
considerable interest. 


envelope, 





in gold or sil- 
ver, and en- 
crusted with 
gems, and be- 
came among 
the most cher- 
ished _posses- 
sions of the an- 
cients. For cen- 
turies they 
were the only 
mirrors exist- 
ing. It was not 








An Etruscan design 


until the latter part of the twelfth century or the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth that it occurred to anyone that 
a piece of glass backed by something shiny would also 


serve to reflect. 


A Korean mirror with the polished surface 
protected by a rim of metal, 


Undoubtedly the first mirror used by man or 
woman—and probably the first user was a woman— 


was a quiet pool in the primeval forest. 


But later on 


some genius of the race discovered that constant rub- 
bing on the surface of a bit of metal would so brighten 
it that it, too, would reflect the features of those who 


looked into it. 


These bits of polished metal were often framed 
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Where the first glass mirrors 
were made is not certain. The first 
positive fact we have about them is 
that in 1373, at Nuremburg, Ger- 
many, a guild was formed for the 
purpose of making “looking-glasses”’. 
The glass used by these old German 
manufacturers was called “Crown 
Blown”, which defines the method 
whereby glass was blown into the 
shape of a globe; then, before it has 
quite cooled, it is punctured in the 
center, re-heated, and whirled into a 
disk. The area radiating from the 
center of this disk was the part cut 
for mirror use. It was backed by a 
chemical compound in which one of 
the ingredients was mercury. 

Despite the formation of this 
German guild, their activities were 
not far-reaching, because beyond 


their mere formation, history tells us little or nothing. 
Almost immediately the interest passes to Venice, 
where another guild was formed, based on the lore of 
mirror-making obtained by Andrea and Dominic del 
Gallo, two travelers, who had picked up their knowledge 
presumably in Germany, and, returning to their native 
city, were given a monopoly to manufacture mirrors. 
The Venetian Mirror Makers Guild, which was 
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the name given to del Gallo’s organization, kept secret 
their process of manufacture. Their influence in the 
State was sufficient for them to be able to have a law 
passed by which anyone who betrayed the process of 
mirror manufacture forfeited his life. So strongly 
was this guild intrenched that for over 150 years they 
controlled the world’s mirror supply. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert, minister of finance under 
Louis XIV, is credited with the breaking of this mon- 
opoly ; and to the French of the same period is credited 
the first recognition of the value of 
mirrors from the decorative point 
of view. 

In 1565 Colbert persuaded the 
Venetian Mirror Makers Guild to 
establish a factory in France and 
instruct French workmen in the 
process of mirror manufacture. The 
French students soon outstripped 
the Venetian masters and became 
the finest manufacturers of that 
day. So large and so excellent was 
their output that mirrors in quan- 
tity were used by the very wealthy 
as panels in their salons, and by 
royalty to cover the walls of their 
chambers of state. The gallery of 
mirrors in the Palace of Versailles 
dates from this period. 

Most of these mirrors which 
were used for decorative purposes 
were fair-sized, because by this 
time the glass manufacturers had learned to blow glass 
in long cylinder tubes which were cut lengthwise and 
then placed on a heated stone table and flattened out, 
giving sheets suitable for mirror use as large as three 
feet six inches in length. 

The secret of the Venetian Mirror Makers Guild 
is of course well known to us today. It consists merely 
of laying a thin coat of tin-foil upon heated glass, and 
pouring over it a coat of mercury. Glass, mercury, and 
tin-foil were then placed under great pressure, until 
the tin-foil and 
mercury adhered 
firmly to the 
glass. The coat- 
ing was later 
protected by 
paint and shellac. 

This meth- 
od of making 
mirrors was con- 
tinued until 





The reverse side of an 
old Chinese mirror. 








A mercury backed mirror showing the effect 
of heat and sunlight. 


1845, at which time a Frenchman by the name of 
Petitjean invented the process which is in use today. 
He discovered that a mixture of nitrate of silver and 
Rochelle salts, poured over the glass and allowed to 
harden, served as well as the mercury backing, and 
had the advantage that the mirror workers were no 
longer subjected to the main hazard of their trade, 
which was the probabilty of disease and the possibility 
of death from breathing the fumes arising from the 
mercury used in the old process. 

Another development which 
helped the mirror trade by removing 
one of its limitations was the dis- 
covery of a way of making glass 
by pouring it in a molten state into 
a flat mould. This method, known 
as the French plate method, per- 
mitted the manufacture of mirrors 
up to almost any size which was 
not possible when the crown and 
the cylinder processes were the 
only ones in use. 

Between the old-fashioned 
mercury-backed mirror and the one 
backed by the modern silver nitrate 
process, there is little outward dif- 
ference to influence choice. It 
is true that the mercury-backed 
mirror very often gives a more 
etching-like reflection with the soft 
shades and shadows which are de- 
sirable for decorative purposes. But 
on the other hand, the modern mirror reflection, while 
sharp, is more apt to be true and exact. 

Here it might be well to warn the decorator plan- 
ning to purchase an antique mirror for use on some 
contract, to be careful that his purchase is subjected to 
no more artificial heat than is necessary, and to make 
certain. that it is 
not directly ex- 
posed to the rays 
of the sun; be- 
cause both these 
have a bad effect 
on the mercury- 
backed mirror, 
causing the mer- 
cury to be 
drawn away 
from the glass 
and dimming its 
luster. 





A Greek mirror with a 
protecting cover heavily 
molded. 
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A CURTAIN TESTER DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 
Q NE of the most important pieces of equipment in 

connection with the operation of the drapery 
workroom is a testing frame for the purpose of ad- 
justing the “hang,” and checking the length and width 
of curtains and portieres. 

Some months ago we had the opportunity of see- 
ing in the workrooms of the Meier & Frank Co., 
Portland, Oregon, the device constructed by LeRoy 
Knowles, workroom superintendent, one of the most 
complete and accurate curtain testers we have seen. 
This curtain tester with its various parts is diagrammed 
and illustrated in the accompanying sketches. 

Fig. 1 shows the back view of the tester, which is 
anchored at both floor and ceiling with angle brackets 
and contains with counterweights a movable rod and 
pole carrier manipulated by sprocket chains and gears. 
The gears which manipulate the sprocket chain are 
made to revolve by means of a crank fastened to one 
of the supporting posts of the building. The pole car- 
rier is provided with metal sleeves which slide freely 
on the upright standards. In the illustration Fig. 1, 
the carrier is at its lowest point. By turning the crank 
carrier which operates the sprocket chains in the form 
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fof endless belts the carrier attached thereto is made to 


rise evenly and squarely to the top of the standards. 
The counterweight attached by a rope to the center 
of the rod and pole carrier makes it very easy to 
manipulate the carrier, and a means is provided for 
fastening the manipulating gears at any desired point. 
The measuring rod which is a piece of 2 x 2 inch 
wood pivoted at top and bottom is marked with two sets 
of marks, one side to be employed when the measuring 
shelf is at the top position as is indicated in the sketch 
Fig. 1, and the other side for when the measuring shelf 
has been lowered to the floor position. The measuring 
shelf is operated by hand as two counterweights keep 
it balanced so that it can be moved without effort, and 
it is made to run true and square by ratchet teeth on 
the face of the standards, which in combination with 
two geared wheels, one at each end of a free turning 
rod beneath the measuring shelf, prevent one end of 
the shelf traveling out of line with the other. By this 
means both ends of the measuring shelf are kept on 
exactly the same tooth of the strip on which the gear 
wheels act. Additional rigidity is provided by a 
groove in the outside faces of the standards in each of 
which a strip, to which the measuring shelf is bolted, 
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Due to Construction Principles, 
the Curtain Rod Carrier Cannot be 
Lowered Below Point Marked "X". -Iwo 
Scales are Necessary on the 2 X 2 
Member, One Side for Long Curtains 
the other for Short. All Long 
Curtains are Tested with the Rod 
Carrier at the Extreme Top Position, 
Short Curtains at Extreme Lower 
Position. 














Scale % inch to 1 foot. 
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South. Music will be furnished 


| by Deacon Johnson and _ his 
me Ansieewee: . band. 
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aie Measuring Shelf is ON PAGE 127 
Screwed to Strip 
Me Sa NES HE drapery shown on 
Byes 2 page 127 is not of a char- 
cove 4 Cc ° 

ide inte Genel acter that should require the 
a EZ - eee publication of a cutting pattern 

: ‘Fale or Staten for the benefit of regular Up- 

| HOLSTETER readers. The prin* 

cipal interest in this drapery 


lies in the association of a plain. 
fabric with one of the modern 
pictorial prints. By thé use of 








slides freely as the measuring shelf is raised and low- 
ered. 


The operation of the shelf and also of the rod and 
pole carrier can be readily followed in the enlarged 
details of Fig. 2. In operation the carrier with the 
curtains attached is raised to the extreme top position 
and for long curtains the measuring shelf is manipu- 
lated to the desired height. Short curtains are tested 
with the rod and pole carrier at the lowest position, 
the desired length also being fixed by manipulation of 
the measuring shelf. 


THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 

HE annual get-together dinner for members of 

the Art-In-Trades Club will be held April 28th 
at the New York Athletic Club, Central Park South. 
This dinner is for members only and dress will be in- 
formal. 

William Sloane Coffin, as toastmaster, will pre- 
sent the speakers of the evening who are Kenneth M. 
Murchison, George S. Chappell and William H. 
Gompert. 

The members will meet in the gymnasium on the 
fourth floor at 6:30 and dinner will be served promptly 
at 7:00 o’clock in the Banquet Hall on the tenth floor, 


a pleated chintz edging ‘attached 

flat to the pelmet in comple- 

mentary harmony with the plain velvet with which the 
pelmet is covered, an attractive relationship is estab- 
lished. In this case the pelmet is covered with a light 
purple velvet, the edging is lemon yellow and this color 
is strongly emphasized in the design of the unglazed 
chintz, which forms the curtain and festoon drapery. 

THE SALVATION ARMY DRIVE 

HE Salvation Army Campaign in support of their 
annual maintenance appeal, which takes place 
May 18th to June lst, has been divided into various 
trade divisions. As on former occasions Franklin I. 
Judson, president of Stroheim & Romann, heads the 
upholstery division as he did in last year’s campaign. 

Miss Nancy McClelland is chairman of the interior 
decorators’ division. 

The funds collected will be used for various chari- 
table purposes to include hotels and shelters for men 
and women, employment bureaus, aid for discharged 
prisoners, day nurseries, orphanages, family welfare 
work, fresh air camps and many other branches of 
welfare work. 

Funds raised by the Salvation Army during the 
past winter were wholly for emergency relief and did 
not provide the maintenance of these regular activities. 














A NEW AMERICAN ART ADAPTATION 
(Continued from page 111) 


They have been passed upon by the curator of the 
museum in Santa Fe. 

Ruth Reeves, noted for her printed textiles, con- 
tributes four samples of printed material with Mayan 
and Indian designs. 

All in all it’s a very interesting exposition of what 
can be done nationally and aesthetically with the motifs 
of ancient America. The exhibition lasts through the 
summer. 

Our illustrations do not cover the complete exhibit 
which includes old Spanish Colonial furniture. 





WALL PAPER REDIVIVUS 
(Continued from page 106) 


scenic papers have been listed and are on record. 
Usually they came in small squares, each square being 
numbered, and a chart accompanying the bundle 
showed how the papers were to be matched up and 
hung. They became very popular and in their gay 
colorings they served as a cheering background to the 
staid furnishings, and gave the glamour of romance 
to the New England homes, particularly the seaport 
towns, for in the south they seemed to prefer the 
wood paneled walls. 

Miss McClelland’s establishment on Fifty-Second 
Street is unique. There is nothing like it in this coun- 
try or any other country. Racks show innumerable 
samples of old papers of all ages block-printed or 
painted. A suite of rooms furnished complete, show 
the application of the papers, as well as large panels 
and scenic papers,, and in the main gallery, arranged 
like scenes in a theater, are huge frames 15 by 9 feet 
that run upon wheels on a platform displaying 40 or 
50 full sized examples, which, under the guidance of 
what you may call a “scene shifter” constitute an ex- 
hibition of antiques in wall paper that cannot be seen 
anywhere else in the world. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 


The Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, 
has purchased the Hollywood store of the B. H. Dyas 
Company, the deal involving about $2,000,000, it is 
reported. 

W. K. Barnhart, who resigned as buyer of dra- 
peries for Meier & Frank, Portland, six years ago, and 
who has since been engaged in business in a wholesale 


way in the Pacific Northwest, is again with Meier & 
Frank as buyer for the upholstery department. 
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The Hamilton Furniture Company, which en- 
gaged in business recently at 7323 Beverly Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, has inaugurated a decorative service by 
forming a cooperative connection with independent 
decorators. 

The Frederick & Nelson Co., Seattle, Wash., 
recently completed the interior decoration of the new 
Hotel Roosevelt, a twenty-two story structure. 

T. A. CHurRcH. 


ART MODERNE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


HE extent to which art moderne in its various 

phases is applied to current architecture, furni- 
ture and interior decoration, forms the principal 
theme of “Decorative Art” the 1931 Studio Year Book, 
published by William Edwin Rudge, New York, and 
edited by C. G. Holmes. 

From year to year the English publication “The 
Studio,” published in this country as “Atelier” 
has gathered together the current representations of 
interior art and architecture and published them under 
the form of “Studio Year Books.” Limited editions 
of these have been available on publication, but in a 
comparatively short space of time most of the editions 
have been dispersed so that only a very few back num- 
bers were available. 

The current number, containing an introdiction 
by Maurice Dufrene covers, examples of British, Ital- 
ian, Swedish, American, German, French, Czecho- 
Slovakian and Austrian developments in the art of dec- 
oration, both as applied to the interiors of homes and 
also to the various incidental furniture and fitments in- 
cluding china, bric-a-brac and glassware. 

Naturally considerable space in a volume of this 
character is taken up by illustration and in the present 
book every advantage of the printers art, half tone, 
rotogravure and color printing has been employed to 
retain the fine details of the innumerable illustrations. 

The volume which is bound in durable cloth is 
8 x 11% inches and contains upwards of 160 pages of 
interesting material permeated with the spirit of mod- 
ern thought and interpretation. Decorative Art, 1931, 
is obtainable in two forms of binding in wrappers at 
$3.00 and in the cloth binding described at $4.50. 





PLEASE DO NOT GIVE MONEY TO SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS 


ECAUSE of a number of unauthorized and dishon- 
B est subscription solicitors now working in various 
parts of the country, we request subscribers and pros- 
pective subscribers to pay no money to any agent. 


Protect yourselves by mailing checks direct to us at 
373 Fourth Ave., New York. 







































































THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 





See text on page 125 







AN EARLY GEORGIAN 

ROOM, HANDSOMELY ARRANGED 
WAS SHOWN BY MRS. GEORGE 
TALMEY AT THE ANTIQUES 
EXHIBITION 








MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


QOkrrnoKa MILLs enormous range of materials in- 

cludes some recent “primitives”, replicas of old 
handloom tapestries and embroideries that are unusual 
in pattern and weave. 


Beswes their usual line of lower-priced fabrics, 

Cohn-Hall-Marx are showing some exquisite 
things in the better grade damasks, brocatelle effects 
and novelty fabrics, some of them in celanese. 


(Carv Bier, who operates a drapery and upholstery 


workroom for the trade, removed February 23rd to 
160 East 57th Street, New York. 


Day Bep and couch covers with pillows to match made 
of embroidered monks cloth, are attractive additions 
to the line of Malden Novelty Co. 


THE complete Spring line of the Colonial Curtain Co., 
Boston, is now on display in their various 

show-rooms. Pastel shades predominate in this firm’s 

tailored and novelty curtains. 


A WasHINGTON office, at 1700 I Street, N. W., has 

been established by Ronald Grose, Inc. This new 
office has the firm’s complete line, and is under the 
management of Miss Fay Bizzell. 


Patm_er DenrM is the name of the new figured denim 

recently put on the market by the Royal Textile Co., 
Boston. It comes in 54-inch widths, in all of the popu- 
lar furniture shades. 


CARRILLO HANDLING ZUBER PAPERS 


[N addition to their line of imported domestic drapery 

and upholstery fabrics handled in this country 
by R. Carrillo & Co. Inc., are the wallpapers manu- 
factured by Zuber et Cie, of Alsace. This line was 
taken on in order to broaden the scope of the firm’s 
service to the decorative trade. 


LESHER, WHITMAN & CO.’S UPTOWN SHOWROOM 


Lesuer, Whitman & Co., Inc., have taken an uptown 
showroom at 485 Fifth Ave. They will continue 
their extensive downtown premises and employ the 











A Pieter Mijer design for a printed bedspread 
created for the Du Pont Rayon Co. 


new quarters simply as additional accommodation to 
the decorator-trade. A full line of upholstery ma- 
terials will be shown there. 


A RACK FOR DISPLAYING COTTAGE SETS 


A KNocK-pown display form especially designed for 

showing cottage sets has just been put on 
the market by the Queen Curtain Co., of Boston. 
This form can be put together or taken apart without 
the use of tools, in a very short time. It should be 
of value to the buyer, because it permits him to show 
a large amount of goods in a very small space. 


SHOWING CRASH BEDSPREAD 


GraF Co., 808 21st Street, Union City, N. J., are 

putting on the market an embroidered crash bed- 
spread with valance and yard goods for ensemble 
purposes to match in five distinctive peasant art colors. 
Bedspreads come in sizes 72 x 108 and 86 x 108; 
valancing 12 x 50 and yard goods in 50” and 36” 
widths. They are also showing materials for slip 
covers, couch covers scarfs and doilies. 





“C.T.N.” CURTAIN CLOTH HANDLED BY POWDRELL 


PowpreLtt & ALEXANDER, of Danielson, Conn., an- 
nounce that on April first they took over the selling 
rights to the well-known “C. T. N.” Manville-Jenckes 
curtain materials. This is one of the oldest and best 
known curtain cloths, and has been sold to manufac- 
turers throughout the trade for over thirty years. 


PHOENIX TRIMMING CO. OPENS NEW YORK SHOW- 
ROOM 


[Tue Phoenix Trimming Co. are displaying their 

Spring line at 330 Fifth Avenue, where they 
have new and spacious showrooms, under the 
management of P. J. Schweig. The line is complete, 
and shows a large range of styles, at moderate prices. 
Among their offerings for Spring and Summer are 
an elaborate showing of cretonne window sets, Phoenix 
bath rugs, and seat covers. These numbers have proven 
exceptionally popular in the rug and linen departments. 


ROMAN ART SCREEN CO. ACQUIRES FIRENZA STOCK 


THE entire stock of screens, and patterns for the 

exclusive designs belonging to the Firenza Gal- 
leries, New York, has been taken over by the Roman 
Art Screen Co. Inc., and the combined lines of these 
two firms may be seen at the Roman Art Screen Com- 
pany’s offices at 414 Madison Avenue. The majority 
of the artists employed by the Firenza Galleries will 
be employed by the Roman Art Screen Co., in order 
that replacement orders for the Firenza screens may 
be adequately taken care of. 


NEW IN WAGNER FURNITURE CO.’S LINE 
ANSWERING the increasing demand for leather fur- 


niture, especially in the modern office, the Wag- 
ner Furniture Co., Inc., have added to their stock 
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many new chairs and sofas finished in green and tan 
leather. They have recently issued a catalog dealing 
exclusively with this line which contains swatches of 
leather samples showing the various colors and finishes. 
The tanners are cooperating in furnishing very inter- 
esting grained, mottled, and embossed effects which 
are a distinct change from the plain leathers of the 
past. 


THE NEW MOORE CURTAIN FASTENERS 

Tue Moore Push-Pin Co., of Wayne Junction, 

Philadelphia, have just introduduced a new decora- 
tive fastener. These fasteners are useful to hold back 
light weight curtains, or for holding the tie-backs of 
curtains made of heavier fabrics. They are made of 
crystal glass in six colors, with gilt decorations. A 
special feature is the sharp steel point, which permits 
it to be inserted in woodwork or plaster walls without 
marring the woodwork, plaster, or wall paper. They 
are marketed in a cleverly wrapped cellophane pack- 
age, mounted two on a block for the one-inch size, 
and one on a block for the larger size. 


DERRYVALE SHOWING HOMESPUNS 
THe delightful homespuns of the Willow Cottage 
Weavers (Melendy Looms), that were so suc- 
cessfully used by Mrs. Ackerman in the girls’ dormi- 
tories of Cornell University, can now be seen at the 
Derryvale Linen Co.’s showrooms. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN’S NEW QUARTERS 
NEARING COMPLETION 


T'HE new office building on the Northeast corner of 
Fifty-third Street and Madison Avenue is practi- 
cally completed and Stroheim & Romann is planning to 
be located there by the early fall. 
They have taken 35,000 square feet of floor space on 
the ground floor, third, fourth and fifth floors. 







THE NEXT BOSTON 
CURTAIN SHOW 

Own June 22, 23, and 24, 

Boston will hold its next 
Curtain Show. The ex- 
hibitors will stage their 
displays in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, and many ot the manu- 
facturers are now prepar- 
ing a collection of their 








An attractive display of Fair- 
clough & Gold’s Tailorette curtains 
in Kaufman Department Store, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 
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latest styles in preparation for the exhibition. 

The Boston Curtain Show has become quite an 
event in the decorative trade, inasmuch as the buyers 
are given an opportunity to view under one roof a 
great number of the latest novelties in the curtain 
trade. 


A. E. RUFF JOINS BURLINGTON MILLS 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made last month by the Bur- 

lington Mills that Arthur E. Ruff, well known 
in the drapery fabric trade, had joined their staff with 
offices and sales rooms at 271 Church Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Ruff was connected with Marshall Field & 
Co., for over twenty years and for the last eight years 
was responsible for the styling and distribution of the 
woven drapery goods carried in the Colonial Drapery 
Department. 

Prior to this season Burlington Mills, with a pro- 
duction capacity of 75,000 yards of draperies per week, 
had been sold only through wholesalers and jobbers. 
They have now arranged to offer their products to the 
retail and manufacturing trade through a road sales 
organization. 


W. & J. SLOANE NOW SELLING AGENTS FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE FURNITURE LINES 


A Most important amalgamation of furniture types 

has recently been formed whereby the annual 
production of the Lincoln Furniture Co., the Oneida- 
craft Co., and the Mastercraft Co. will all be sold 
through W. & J. Sloane, agent, representing an annual 
production of over $3,000,000. The Oneidacraft has 
always been strong in early American and French Pro- 
vincial furniture, especially chairs, the Mastercraft has 
been doing conspicuous top-notch work, and the Lin- 
coln Co. bring to the firm a line of case goods that 
rounds out the assortment. This gives to the Sloane 
organization a completely balanced furniture line, both 
as to price and variety, comparable with their range and 
variety of floor coverings. Thomas Dent Jr., Howard 
Barker and Amos Hill will join the Sloane staff. 

Further announcements concerning this amalagama- 
tion will appear in future issues. 


FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD FEATURE TAILORETTE 
CURTAINS 

Frairctoucn & Gop are featuring an interesting and 

moderately priced “Tailorette” curtain. This has a 
woven figure at the front and bottom and is made in 
five designs, against backgrounds of ecru and ivory. 
They are either plainly tailored with figures, or figured 
with dainty lace edgings. For bedroom use the ivory 
background, with colored figures, is most attractive. 
The colors in these curtains are blue, rose, green, gold, 
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A delightful madras curtain from the line of Morton 

Bros., Inc. The border of iris gives a colored poster 

effect, and brings a filmy iridescent charm to these 

window decorations. The. curtains are sold in pairs. 

with over valance. 
and orchid. For dining and living rooms the ecru 
ground with the figured design in colors is suitable and 
decorative. The curtains are sold either by the pair 
or with valances. Should pastel shades be desired, 
“Tailorettes” giving the effect of chiffon gauze, are ob- 
tainable. These pastels are shown in tints of gold, 
green, blue, rose, orange and red. They are yarn dyed 
and guaranteed sun and tub fast. 


A. W. BAYLIS JOINS MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed whereby A. 
W. Baylis, well-known in the textile field in New 
York as a developer, styler and manufacturer of 
drapery materials, will relinquish the business operating 
under his own name and will join the wholesale depart- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co., in an executive capacity, 
which will give him the widest possible scope in co- 
ordinating the interests of the firm’s various manufac- 
turing plants in cooperation with the managers of the 
various wholesale departments. 
Mr. Baylis, it is understood, will for the present 
(Continued on page 134) 
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(Illustration at left) 


An imported frise with striae background, from the line 
of the Keliance Co. ‘fhe multi-colored fioral pattern is 
obtainable against backgrounds of rose, green, and sand. 
As a decorative ne = la fabric this novel striae is both 
practicable and colorful 





(Illustration below) 


A striking wall panel of crewel embroidery, with’ charm- 
ing design, is shown from the Willich-Franke Studios, 





(Illustration above) 


An antique 50-inch tapestry from the line of the Orinoka 
Mills. he subdued colorings of the pattern blend into a 
Sarepenapue background, thereby giving an antique patch- 
work effect. Plain fillers to match the check in the design 
are obtainable. 





(Illustraticn above) 


“The American Homestead,” is one of the latest patterns 
in the line of Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. It is offered in 
five colors in both glazed and unglazed qualities and is 
inspired by the series of Currier & Ives prints known as 
the American Homestead series. It i's practica]ly. impossible 
for an illustration to do full justice to the character of 
this fabric. It is a fourteen-roller print and so fine is 
the detail that each roller is very largely hand engraved. 
This design like a number of other new designs in the 
line of this firm is fully protected by patent. 


A NUMBER OF THE RECENT FABRIC OFFERINGS 
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(Luuscraston at right and below) 


Two companion fabrics of unusual char- 
acter from the line of Cheney Bros., are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
They are of damask character, and woven of 
silk and wool in a manner that employs to 
the full the contrast of the two fibres. The 
warp threads are of a solid color, making 
the pattern, which is a jacquard manipulation 
employing variegated filling threads, stand 
out in sharp contrast to the background. 
The material is soft and drapy, so that it is 
equally suitable for curtains and upholstery 
purposes. 





(Illustration above) 


See text in upper left hand corner - 





(Illustration below) 


A 50-inch linen from the Spring showing 
of Hermann Hartmann & Son. This unique 
design can be obtained in backgrounds ot 
green, gold and sand. The pattern is a 
cleverly worked out scenic idea in a frame 
of old fashioned garden flowers. 








(Illustration above) 


An all-silk brocatelle shown from the 
Schwarzenbach Huber line. This is a 50” 
material with a large conventional pattern 
in henna against a gold ground. 





SOME OF THE RECENT FABRIC OFFERINGS 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 
(Continued from page 131) 


at least, make his headquarters at the New York estab- 
lishment of Marshall Field & Co., at 200 Madison Ave., 
and will keep in close touch with the various interests 
for which he is responsible, by frequent contacts at 
mills and headquarters in Chicago. We understand 
that this new connection through which Mr. Baylis will 
be able to exercise to the full his genius for originating 
textile developments, which coupled with his intimate 
knowledge of the capacity of textile machinery and with 
the cooperation of plant managers, will give to the lines 
of Marshall Field & Co., an additional interest by reason 
of new developments that are incorporated in their 
present plans. 


THE ART ALLIANCE EXHIBIT 


[Tue Art Alliance Exhibit of original designs pre- 

sented a most unusual collection of clever work. 
It was rather difficult for the jury to determine the 
prize winners, $100 each, because over 1200 were sub- 
mitted. The General Prize for a decorative fabric was 
awarded to Esther Mattsson; the du Pont Rayon prize 
for a bedspread went to Peter Mijer; Marshall Field 
& Co.’s prize for a cretonne to Glenna H. Peck; Cyrus 
Clark prize for a printed cotton fabric to Lee Hager; 
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A secretary of the Adams period in satinwood hand 
decorated. Shown by Henry Fuldner & Sons, Inc, 


the Orinoka Mills prize for satin ground damask to 
Lina Hartmann; the Utica Looms prize for Jacquard 
rayon upholstery fabric to Ernest M. Magee; the 
Scranton Lace prize for a bedspread to Helen Losee, 
and for a filet glass curtain to Leontine Sanders. 


LIKE AN ANTIQUE VELVET 

A Printep reproduction of a Fifteenth Century 

ecclesiastical velvet design, in the subdued antique 
colors of that period, now for the first time made in 
America, with the additional advantage of being guar- 
anteed sunfast and washable, is being displayed by F. 
A. Foster & Co., Inc. This beautiful fabric can be 
used for draperies or upholstery, and because of its 
mellow color combinations lends itself to ensembles 
without strict adherence to particular periods. It is 
suitable both for the formal room, where it carries a 
note of quiet dignity, or for the more informal room, 
where it lends an air of comfort and relaxation. The 
various color tones are red, mulberry, Venetian blue, 
antique green, wood-brown, and copper brown. This 
pattern is called Genoa. 





A dainty cottage set, with a square design in con- 
trasting colors, is shown from the line of the Palace 
Curtain Co., Inc. This comes in fresh shades of orchid, 
green, blue, and rose. 
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A SELECTION OF THE NEW TRIMMINGS SHOWN 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


1. A modernistic tassel in black and gold shown by Edward Maag, Inc.; 2. A popular glazed chintz shelf edging in the 
line of the Webbing & Edging Co.; 3. A scalloped worsted edging displayed by the Consolidated Trimming Co.; 4. A 
combination edging especially suitable for use with printed linens, also shown by the Consolidated Trimming Co.; 5. A 
gold ground with a modernistic embroidered pattern characterizes this number from the Lochner Trimming Co., Inc.; 
6. Edging of glazed chintz made by the Webbing & Edging Co.; 7. Diminutive ball_ fringe in a large color range shown by 
the E, L. Mansure Co.; 8. A demi-glazed ruffled chintz edging by Oehrle Bros. Co.; 9. See No. 6; 10, A ball and fringe 
trimming of Egyptian design in the line of the Lochner Trimming Co.;11, A yard trimming shown by Edward Maag, 
Inc.; The pattern is of green velvet against a cream background. : 
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MODEL STORES MEAN RETAIL PROFITS 
(Continued from page 103) 


tomers. In this intensive age of retailing, that form- 
ula must be revised. The consideration in modern 
stores cannot be “What do I as a merchant like, in 
the way of a retail store?” No, it is not a question 
of my preference at all. It must be “What does the 
public want, the consumers—what kind of a store will 
they patronize?” 

One major answer is: They will patronize a store 
that is attractive—pleasing to the eye and satisfying to 
all the faculties by reason of its harmonious, orderly, 
convenient arrangement. So I propose to speak this 
evening about the physical characteristics of the inde- 
pendent retail store as a factor in producing profits. 


The Department of Commerce has learned a 
good deal, I feel, about the kind of store that attracts 
customers. In cooperation with local interests, we 
carried out a searching study of the independent gro- 
cery trade in Louisville, Kentucky. We believe that 
we found out a considerable number of things that 
were wrong with many such establishments. One of 
the results was the creation of what the best author- 
ities regarded as a model retail grocery store. Sim- 
ilar stores have been set up in Des Moines, lowa, 
Jacksonville, Florida, and elsewhere. I shall tell you 
something later about the spread of the idea and the 
profits that have resulted. 


One great reason why the successful retail store 
today simply must be attractive is because women do 
by far the greater part of the retail buying; most ex- 
perts calculate the proportion at about 80 or 85 per 
cent. And we all know that women have a very 
strong instinctive and cultivated feeling for beauty, for 
comely order and appropriateness. They are repelled 
by, and will shun, a shop that is dreary in appearance 
and “messy” in arrangement. And that is just the im- 
pression created by thousands of our old-fashioned 
retail stores, especially in the smaller places. 

Ordinarily, the old-fashioned retailer’s store was 
dingy and unkempt. At its worst, it could be de- 
scribed as positively greasy and frowsy. The mer- 
chant was careless about appearances because he felt 
reasonably assured of his clientele. His goods were 
illogically (because heedlessly) arranged. And they 
were not sold, they were bought. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between those two aspects. 

In the old-fashioned store, with its masses of 
goods on shelves extending far up into the murky re- 
cesses under the ceiling, the task of getting down some 
desired article used to call for the combined qualities 
of an Alpine climber, a professor of calisthenics, and 
a vaudeville juggler. When the poor misguided mer- 
chant finally located the goods and got them down to 


terra firma, he did not quite know whether to apply 
for a circus job on the flying trapeze or to retire 
quietly to the back room with a bottle of good liniment. 
And when he was up in those eerie regions, he 
might accidentally disinter some moldy moth-eaten 
merchandise that he had forgotten all about—bewhis- 
kered pancake-flour, or fur-bearing egg-beaters, or 
something of the sort—‘“dead wood” meaning prob- 
ably nothing but dead loss. Seemingly, the idea was 
merely to “find a place to pile the stuff and get it out 
of the way” until some customer conceived the quite 
unaided notion that he might want a certain article. 

That was all wrong, of course. It showed a stupid, 
sluggist failure to appreciate human psychology. And 
it most assuredly is not in tune with the tempo of to- 
day. The retail customer nowadays is exceptionally 
keen and alert. His mood requires that a vivid, di- 
rect, and alluring appeal be directed to his faculties. 
His eyes are open—his mind is active—he is acutely 
receptive to colors, shapes, and suggestions either of 
pleasure or utility. He is volatile and impulsive—and 
the shrewd retail merchant can capitalize this fact to 
his own substantial benefit. 

The word “impulsive” is highly important here and 
deserves a bit of study. A realization of its import- 
ance has given us the term “impulse merchandise,” 
the meaning of which is of course very simple. It 
refers to goods that the customer had not been think- 
ing about, and therefore had not expected to bay when 
he came into the store—but which he is nevertheless 
impelled to purchase because they catch his eye, re- 
mind him of a dormant need, and arouse his posses- 
sive eagerness. 

You all know how that works out. You go into 
a grocery store intent only on acquiring five pounds 
of sugar and a couple of cakes of laundry soap. But 
while you are walking through the store you see, per- 
haps, some avocados (wrong called “alligator pears”). 
You think: “They look delicious! That would not 
go bad at all!” You take one up and look at it. 
Memory and pleasurable anticipation get in their 
work. Soon you decide to buy. The cash-register 
rings again. For you, the avocados were “impulse 
merchandise.” 

Maybe you step into a present-day drug store for 
a little bicarbonate of soda—and come out with an in- 
digestible treatise on the Einstein theory. That may 
be wise or otherwise, but generally such impulses are 
pretty sound. You go into a men’s-furnishing store, 
let us say, to buy a pair of suspenders or a belt. As 
you are passing among the tables, something strixes 
you in the eye, riveting your attention irresistibly. It 
is a display of neckties—a revel of gorgeous designs, 
with hues like a South Sea sunset or a night-club 
salad. You pause. You view. You finger. You 
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note the texture and the sheen. Spontaneously you 
picture yourself encircled by an admiring bevy of 
starry-eyed damsels, like the chap in the advertise- 
ment who has mastered French or harmonica-playing 
in five lessons or has got hold of so-and-so’s smart- 
quip scrap-book. The result is, you buy the suspen- 
ders or belt that you came for—AND a couple of the 
ties—and maybe also a pair of heliotrope pajamas that 
have lured your wandering glances to a near-by table. 
“Impulse merchandise” again! 

All this may seem elementary—but you would be 
amazed at the number of store keepers who have been 
ignoring the principle here involved, or giving it 
wholly inadequate attention. However,.the progres- 
sive recognition of that principle .is introducing dras- 
tic changes in the arrangement and appearance of 
American retail stores—changes that mean bigger 
profits and more satisfactory conditions. 


In the physical arrangement of a model store, 


two cardinal purposes guide the wise retailer to-day. 
The first is the effective stimulation of the customer’s 
desire of possession, over as wide a range of goods 
as possible. The second is the swift and economical 
handling of the orders, with a minimum amount of 
waste motion. 

Let us continue, for a few moments, our exam- 
ination of that first idea. The really old-fashioned re- 
tailer does little or nothing in this store to arouse’ ac- 
tively any new and spontaneous desires for goods. He 
may pride himself on being conservative when in 
reality he is only stodgy and obtuse. He stacks up 
his things in a dull, towering, unappetizing array: He 
seems bent on barricading himself behind bulky breast- 


















































works and keeping the obstreperous customer at bay. 
Wooden, metal, and glass obstructions are seemingly 
his pet delight—together with those high counters 
that are separated from the shelves only by a narrow 
dusky gully in which he stands entrenched or squirms 
along as he guardedly peers forth. ‘“Mustn’t touch!” 
appears to be his motto with respect to his few mod- 
ern novelties as well as his staple lines. There is cer- 
tainly nothing inviting in such a store-arrangement or 
merchandising mood as that. 

The truly modern idea in retail-store arrangement 
is diametrically opposite. The accepted principle now 
is to get. the customers and the goods to mix. The 
dominant thought is: Get the customers to “circulat- 
ing.” Throw the entire floor of the establishment 
open to the public. Away with things that obstruct the 
movement between the clerks and goods! Encourage 
self-service on the part of the customer—thus in- 
creasing sales and also reducing expense through the 
saving of part of the clerical effort. Above all things, 
pull down those lofty precipices of shelving and make 
every bit of merchandise accessible to both sight and 
touch. Arrange islands of display tables in the center 
of the floor, thus making inspection and handling of 
merchandise as easy and convenient as possible for 
the customer. Never compel a patron.to stand and 
point. Surround him with merchandise on his own 
level. Place everything. in the store at moderate 
heights—and, above the level of the goods, let the 
walls show clean, cheerful surfaces. “Let there be 
light!’ is still good advice for shop keepers. today, as 
it was at the yery beginning of things some thousands 
of years ago—glowing yet mellow light to put the 
| customer in a responsive mood and 
- to aid him in- his examination of 
- the goods. Use a bright decora- 

tive treatment, with vivid yet 
tasteful colors in the displays. The 
“package age’ which now pre- 
vails—in contrast to the old-fash- 
ioned handling of goods in bulk— 
lends itself admirably to the new 
spirit in decorative, colorful store- 
arrangement. 

The fundamental principle of 
all this is: Let the customer ac- 









































quaint -himself - freely with the 
goods, in an intimate and_thor- 





Grouped settings as well as indi- 
vidual pieces, all in art erne, are 
displayed in the showrooms of the 
Decorators’ Studios, New York. ge J 
are percent well cautyped 
handle special order work as they 

. maintain their own cabinet and finish- 
ing shop as well as an experienced 
design department. 
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oughly agreeable environment. 

| am well aware, of course, that these principles 
do not apply to every kind of retail goods. You could 
not encourage al] customers to get chummy with plati- 
num pendants or pearl necklaces or Rembrandt etch- 
ings or Venetian glass. Here the cases and the care 
and dignified restraint have an absolutely proper place. 
But in groceries, hardware, paints, haberdashery, and 
many drug-store articles, recent experience has simply 
proved that retail profits may be materially enhanced 
by store-arrangement such as I have just been briefly 
indicating. Through it there comes an immense in- 
crease in the probability of selling “impulse merchan- 
dise,” 

There is a general agreement on the idea that 
such merchandise should be grouped by itself—segre- 
gated from the fast-moving, constantly-demanded 
staple goods so far as such separate classification 
proves practicable. 

And here we come upon the second vital point 
of store arrangement that I mentioned—namely, the 
necessity of rapid and relatively inexpensive han- 
dling of the goods purchased. That is an element in 
cost of operation and personnel-management that 
needs to be scrupulously watched and effectively work- 
ed out. Sensible store-arrangement can help mightily 
to solve the problem. 

If logical arrangement is lacking, if staple goods 
are heedlessly, inextricably mixed up with the less 
common “impulse merchandise,” if the clerks are 
kept dashing madly hither and yon to satisfy the shift- 
ing demands, we see nothing but a senseless increase 
of confusion, costs, and corns (on the feet of the har- 
rassed store staff). 

That is an unfortunate condition which, in the 
majority of cases, can be rather readily combatted. In 
the model grocery stores that have been set up, the 
rapid-moving stock which does not need special dis- 
play has been placed in the rear of the store within 
easy reach of the wrapping-table and cash-register. 
Thus you save clerks’ steps in order-assembly and 
service to customers, 

I wish that I had more time to speak in detail 
about the stock-room, the handling of orders for de- 
livery, the store entrance, the importance of attractive 
window-dressing, the demonstrated dollar-and-cents 
value of artistic lighting, the provision of better ven- 
tilation and sanitation in the retail store, and similarly 
vital aspects of this whole matter. If there are, 
among my listeners, any storekeepers who care to 
write to me about specific problems of their own, I 
shall be very glad to answer their questions to the best 
of my ability. 

I do want to mention, tersely, some of the 
practical results from the setting up of the model gro- 
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cery stores in a number of cities. In Louisville many 
stores have been remodeled as a result, and the in- 
crease in sales in some cases has reached as high as 
35 per cent. In one store the simple installation of 
a new vegetable rack increased sales 10 per cent in 
that department alone—and reduced spoilage,  be- 
sides. In one smaller city, nearby, every single gro- 
cery store has been remodeled. In Jacksonville, within 
a period of 60 days, the model store was visited by 
more than 50,000 people—and more than 100 Jack- 
sonville merchants began plans to remodel their stores 
in accordance with the new principles. The fame of 
that store spread even to England, with articles and 
illustrations in the British trade press. For the group 
meetings at the model store in Des Moines, there was 
one person who registered from Johannesburg, South 
Africa. All these facts, and many others, serve sim- 
ply to reinforce the fact that I endeavored to state in 
the title of this little talk, namely, that “Model stores 
mean retail profits.” 


THE NEW HOME OF THE TEXTILE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 100) 


ing, machine shops, electrical laboratories, chemical and 
testing laboratories, and design rooms of all kinds. © 


The school has a large auditorium, with radio, 
and full equipment for showing moving pictures. It is 
hoped that the textile organizations of the city will use 
this hall as a meeting place. 


In addition to the above, there is on the first floor 
a large textile museum and reference and research 
library for the trade—with a separate entrance from 
the school. This is for the use of any one who wishes 
to go in and secure information about textile fabrics 
and wearing apparel. Textile manufacturers have 
generously given to the school samples of fabrics 
which have been mounted on cards, with a description 
of the fabric, manufacturing processes involved, etc. 
Books may be secured giving more information re- 
lating to the fabrics. It is hoped that manufacturers 
and others who are to retire, firms who are going out 
of business, and those who have an excess of literature 
and materials, will notify the school, and permit it to 
use these things for display purposes. 


The textile industry is the leading industry of the 
City of New York today and it is hoped that the man- 
ufacturers and other textile organizations will feel that 
they owe it to the textile industry to cooperate toward 
the development in this school of a museum for re- 
search and study similar to the establishment of other 
museums in other trades—as in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 
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ROLLERS ENGRAVED BY PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 102) 

must. be run last. Two examples of this type of utiliz- 
ing the three color process are shown in 2-A and 2-B. 

Third: The latest and newest development of 
photography as applied to textiles is the “Phototone.” 
This process requires no rollers, but the design is 
printed photographically direct on the fabric which is 
first impregnated with a sensitive solution. At present, 
old masters are being photographed for chair backs 
and seat covers to be produced by this process, and 
faithful reproductions are being given of some of the 
choice museum pieces. The production of this proc- 
ess is now confined to single color with very fine de- 
tail and full gradation of color, although successful 
experiments are being conducted in multi-color repro- 
duction. This process is illustrated in example 3. 

Photography and Photo-Engraving have demon- 
strated their practicability in the realm of fabric or- 
namentation, and they have a very definite and im- 
portant place in the production of our finer decora- 
tive fabrics. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





HIGH GRADE UPHOLSTERER wishes to locate with a re- 

liable firm that will appreciate an employe whose knowledge 
and practical experience in the trade can be used to advantage. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Had experience in custom built 
shops and wholesale shops of the finest. Address “High 
Grade,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED —Established salesman with non-con- 

flicting lines can secure strong manufacturing lines of trim- 
mings for furniture, drapery and curtain manufacturers, dec- 
orators and department stores on strictly commission basis, 
for all the territory east of Chicago (except New York City). 
Prefer organizations with headquarters in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. Address “Fine Trimmings,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


NOVELTY CURTAIN AND DRAPERIES MAN desires 

position with reliable firm. Fifteen years’ experience in fac- 
tory management and designing. Best references. Address 
“Novelty,” care The Upholsterer. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES representative, with sample room in 
Montreal, Canada, is open for connection with reliable light- 

ing fixtures manufacturers. Address “Lighting Fixtures,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

INTERIOR DECORATOR wishes position; highly qualified 
salesman. Experienced in estimating, contracts, designing, 

furniture, woodwork, draperies. Address “Well Qualified,” 

care The Upholsterer. 


TWO SALESMEN covering New York State and New Eng- 
land, calling on rug and drapery trade, want novelties in 
small rugs, drapery fabrics, or curtains. Commission only; 
no advance money. Address “Two Salesmen,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
CAPABLE YOUNG MAN—Age thirty, wishes position as 
assistant to manager of large drapery department located on 
West Coast. Seven years’ experience in buying, selling (inside 
and outside), advertising, operating of workroom and installa- 
tion. Knows all kinds of decorative fabrics, accessories and 
their proper application. Address “West Coast,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE DECORATOR and finisher desires position in 
town or out. Thoroughly experienced in all schools of fin- 
ishing and decorating. Also gold leaf water gilding. Address 
“Finisher,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Calling on department stores and 
furniture stores to sell ready made furniture slip covers 
and draperies. Commission basis. New York, Mid-west, 
South, and Western territories. Address “Slip-Covers,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Eight years’ experience in fine 
interior furnishings and decorations. Accustomed to high- 
class clientele. Gentleman, age thirty. Desires to connect with 
reputable, growing concern on Pacific Coast. Address “Reput- 
able,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Southern territory, acquainted with 
_ drapery departments of larger department stores, to sell 
imported fabrics; line well known. Commission basis; state 
line carried. Address “Import,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—to represent curtain manufacturer 
making a very active line of novelty, ruffled, and tailored 
curtains. Also a very attractive line of cottage sets. Terri- 
tories open are Chicago and Middle West—South—West Coast. 
Are looking for men with a following only. Address “Fol- 
lowing,” care The Upholsterer. 
ESTABLISHED CONCERN with following, wants commis- 
sion salesmen to carry line of pillows, Bar Harbors, bed 
covers, etc., for territory Middle West and South. Address 
“Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR desires new connection with firm 
catering to better clientele. Thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of the profession, with experience of twelve years. 
Address “Interior,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL REPRESENTATIVE—with New York office, ten 
_ years’ experience amongst jobbers and department stores 
in New York City and large cities of Middle West, looking 
for agency of low price damask upholstery fabrics, scarfs, 
or kindred lines. Commission basis. Address “Low Price,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: Having very large following among the largest 
furniture manufacturers, would like to connect with mill 


or jobber. Can furnish best references. Address “Alert,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOOTER’S 
America’s Quality Cleaners & Dyers 
offer you an unusual and distinctive 
Cleaning and Dyeing Service 
DRAPERIES 
Quilts, Laces, Spreads 
CHINTZ GLAZING 
Fine Rugs, Tapestries 
BLANKET BINDING 


FOOTER’S 


Cumberland, Maryland 
BRANCHES IN MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
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SALESMAN WANTED—Calling on better class of uphol- 

stered furniture manufacturers and interior decorators, to 
handle exclusive line of furniture frames. Territories open, 
New England and Middle West. Addess “Better Class,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


OWNER OF. ESTABLISHED DRAPERY WORKROOM 

seeks connection with reliable organization offering good 
proposition. Have facilities for handling large contract work. 
Experienced in department store trade. Personal experience 
sixteen years in general interior decorating. Address “Fa- 
cilities,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—AN OPPORTUNITY: A man of extraordinary 
experience, who has bought fabrics, fine wallpaper, and de- 
corative accessories; who has carried out interior decorative 
contracts in fine private homes and public buildings; done his 
own sketching; trained his own help; and operated his own 
workroom, seeks connection with a progressive establishment, 
where his ability will be of value. Clean, sincere, and faithful, 
with the best of references. Not looking for the biggest jop 
in the world, but an important niche in a medium sized es- 
tablishment. Address “All-Around,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN—Experienced in 

cutting, hanging, sketching and estimating, for commer- 
cial and residential work. Over twenty years’ experience 
in interior decorating; also capable salesman. Can furnish 
os best of references. Address “Capable,” care The Up- 
olsterer. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED upholstery and dra- 

pery salesman is open to represent important firm for 
Middle West or Pacific Coast. Excellent record. Draw- 
ing account against commission. Address “Important,” 
care ‘The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY LINES WANTED—direct from mills only, 

by an experienced salesman of twenty years. Have an 
established business in Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. Best of references. Address Thomas J. Lappin, 
2509 Garfield Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Do Vou Know? 


Was Chippendale’s fame earned by 
his skill as a cabinetmaker—or by 
his ability as a designer? (See 
page 93.) 


What is the first basic necessity for 
a man to acquire before engaging 
in the retail business? (See page 
95.) 


What is the furniture trend, as shown 
by the June Chicago Mart? (See 
page 99.) 


Why do certain styles of furniture 
having a foreign inspiration sell 
in certain American localities? 
(See page 99.) 


What new principle of furniture arm 
construction is now being used in 
Art Moderne? (See page 111.) 


What methods should a retail sales- 
man pursue in building up a 
personal clientele? (See page 114.) 


Why is the use of Wallpaper for 
apartment house decoration a help 
to renting? (See page 121.) 


Who, what or why was Bieder- 
meier? (See page 124.) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s develonments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 5382 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


J OHNSON & FAULKNER offer a wide range of choice reproduc- 
tions of antique fabrics—many taken from rare and historic 
examples of exceptional interest. Also one will find in the show- 
rooms a complete display of modern decorative materia!s. Indeed, 
whatever one may desire in a high-class imported upholstery or 
drapery fabric, will be found in an abundance of patterns and 
color combinations in the Johnson & Faulkner Showrooms. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PARIS LOS ANGELES 


“T saw it in Tue UPHOLSTERER” 
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